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FRIEND, A GRADUATE OF JOHNS HOP- 


kins, (1892), desires an engagement for next year as teacber 
of mathematics and physics. Address A. B. TURNER, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 


RIENDS’ FAMILY NEAR GWYNEDD STA- 
tion, North Penna. R. R., will take a few boarders for 
summer, fall, or permanent. Address C., Hoyt P. O., Pa. 


M llinery - - LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


HE ARBORTON, 

S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea wa'er baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove N. J. 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Alse descriptive circulars of the States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application, 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, 1 


above 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $4,000. 


Opened for business September 14, 1891. 

A 3 per cent. dividend declared July 1, 1892. 

Is increasing its capital to $500,000 and surplus to 
$10,000. 

Offers a portion of the increase to investors at 
$102 per share—book value. 

Ample use can be found to carefully employ the 
additional capital at 


10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
In discounting good commercial paper. 


We confine our operations strictly to com- 
mercial business. 
In the future we will pay a 4 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend, placing balance of the earnings 
to surplus account. 


We have made the investigation of Western Secu- 
rities a special department. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


For further particulars address 
HENRY OLIVER, PRESIDENT, 
Care of Independence National Bank, Philad’a. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1892. 


RAILROAD ACCOMMODATION 
Tothe FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE and FRIENDS’ 
UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR, to be held at 
Goose Creek meeting-house, 


Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Eighth Mo. 13th to 19th. 


Arrangements have been made with the Trunk Line, the 
Central, aud the Southern Passenger Associations, embracing 
nearly all of the principal railroads east ot the Mississippi river, 
for a special rate of 1 34 fares for al persons attending the First - 
day School General Couference and Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic 1 avor. 

All persons except those going by the special train which 
leaves New Yurk over Peuusylvauia R.R.. n the morning ot Eighth 
month 13, must purcoase their tickets to Washington, paying full 
fare therefor, anu must be very Careful to objaiu from the ticket 
agent at Starting polut a ceruficate w that effect. which when 
presented to the ticket ageus iu Wasbingtou will evable the 
nolder to get a returu ticket at one-third the regular rate. 

No reiurn tickets will be sold at less than regular rates, ex- 
cept to those noldiug certificates from agent at starting point 

If Friends cannvt procure tickets ur certificates through to 
Washingwn at their locai stations they should purchase tickets 
only to the nearest poi.t at whicn such tickets aud certificates 
can be had, aud there procure their Washington tickets aud cer- 
tificates 

Tickets for the going journey can be purchased on and after 
Eighth munth 11, and returu tickets will be good to leave Wasu- 
ington as late as Hight hmontb 24 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Purceliville, Va., 
good for ten days, can be purchased at the Pennsylvania Kailroad 
4 epot in Washington, for $2.00. 

On account of the convemence of transfer in the same depot 
in Washington, and other accommodations offered, Kmends ure 
advised to purchase their tickets, as far as practicable by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

A special train will leave New York on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Eightb month 13, from 

Vesbrosses St. and Courtlandt St. Ferries, 
Jersey City, 

Newark, 

Trenton, 

Philadelphia (leave Broad St.), 11 05 
Wilmington, Delaware, ll 50 
rerryvilie, md, 12 
Baltimore i 
Washington, D. C., (Arrive) 250 

Clark's Gap, 

Hamilton, 

Purcellville, 

Through tickeis to Purcellville by this train will be for saic 
only at the following offices from Eighth munth 11, upon the 
presentation of acariof identification, to be obtaiued (as well 
as informatiou about rates, etc.) 1rom any member of the Com 
mittee 


8.30 a. m 
$42 * 
& 54 


lu. 


oo» 


May 


TICKET OFFICES , 
819 Broadway, and Deshro-ses and Courtlandt St. Ferries,N.Y. 
1015 Broad St., and Broad St. Station. Philadelphia 
Passenger Station Penusylvauia Kailroud, Wilmimgton. 
" - = * Perryville. 
Union Station, and Baltimore and Calvert Sts , Baltimore. 
'fickets purchased in Washing.on for Purcellville wil: be good 
on the special train. The regular trains on the Richwond and 
Danville railroad leave Washivgton 910 a. m. and 45>p m. 
Arriving at Purcellviile 11.30 a. m. and 70? p.m 
Committee of arrangements : ; 
JoserH A. BoGarDUs, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., 
Clerk of General Vonference. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Sedgwick Avenue, N. Y., 
President of Friends’ Union 
ROBEkT M. JaNNEY, 1522 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Howakr M. JENKINS, 921 Arch street, = 
Dr. O. ELWARD JANNBY, 837 N. Eutaw street 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


All persons expecting to attend the First-day School General 
Conference, or Friends’ Union for rhilanthropic Labor, as dele- 
gates or visitors, will please notify the undersigned at once, 
stating by which route they expect to go. and the time of their 
expected arrival in Virginia. JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 

167 Chambers street, New York City 


Baltimore. 





FIRST- DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Programme. 
EIGHTH MONTH 14— 
3 p. m., meeting of Literature Committee. 
EIGHTH MONTH 15— 
4p. m., meeting of Executive Committee. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
9.39 a. m. to 12 m., First Session of Conference. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Literature Committee. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association. 
as MONTH 16— 
2p. m. to 5 p. m., Second Session of Conference. 
‘The Work of the Young Friends’ Associations ”’ illus- 
trated by a model meeting, with exercises under the 
eare of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16— 
7 p.m. + Pp. m., Third Session of Conference. 
Pape The Teacher in the First-Day S« hool,”’ by Josiah 
7 Tubby. Followed by the consideration of subjects 
of especial interest to First-Day 
Workers. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17- 
9.30 a. m. to 12 m., Fourth Session of Conference. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Associ 
Paper The Future of the 
Lamb. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17— 
2p. m. to5p. m., Fifth Session of Conference. 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FUK PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
FIRST SESSION—EIGHTH MONTH 18, 9 A. M. 
Reports from Yearly Meeting Committees. 
Minutes of the Executive Committee. 
Report of Committee on Peace and Arbitration. 
Paper on Peace and Arbitration, by Allen J. 
Chicago. 
Report of Committee on Social Purity. 
SECOND SESSION 
Report of Committee on Temperance. 
Paper on Temperance (Educational), by Benjamin F. 
of Iowa. 
Report of Committee on Tobacco. 
Paper on Tobacco, by Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore. 
Report of Committee on Improper Ms ublications. 
Paper on Improper Publications, by Mary C. Blackburn, of 
Baltimore. 


School Teachers and 


ation. 
Leaves,’ by 


Lesson 


Eli M. 


Fliteraft, of 


Nichols, 


THIRD SESSION 
Report of Committee on Education of Colored People of the 
South. 
Paper on the Education of the Colored People, 
Maris, of Philadelphia. 
Report of Committee on Dependent Children. 
Report of Committee on Prisons and Asylums 
Paper on Prison Reform, by Anna M. Starr, of R 
FOURTH SESSION 
Report of Committee on Lotteries, Gambling 
Report of Committee on Capital Punishment. 
Paper on Capital Punishment, by Samuel 5 
Ohio. 
Report of Committee on Indian Affairs 
Paper on “ The Work of Friends Amon 
Janney, of Baltimore 
JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, President. 
MERCY GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 


by George L. 


ichmond, Ind, 


Kindred Vices. 


Tomlinson, of 


g Indians,” Joseph J. 


Try Ingram’s 
Blended Coffee 


On receipt of $2.50 TEN POUNDS of real 


good roasted Coffee, whole or ground, will be sent 


free within fifty miles of Philadelphia, where the 
the Express package stamp can be used. 
WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TRRMB. oe IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . . 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . FS 10 Seente | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY Bron AT ANY TH AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN, 
WE DO NOT “8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 1( 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur. 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, DraFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 


checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 

: “Tuy KINGDOM OME,” 
THE “ IMPENDING PAGANISM,” 
VIEWS OF THE ELDERSHIP, ; 
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In the esi of the Woods: 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: 


To a Gray Squirrel, 492, 
THE STORY OF MARTHA 
ANN, (Conclusion), 
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MINISTERS aT EaRLMAM, 
PRINTING THE NEWS AHEAD OF TIME, 
THE NEWSPAPER PREss, 

THE STRENGTH oF FIsH, . 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICES, 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND KACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's © Gold Dust Washing Powder. 








For ‘Dry Goods 


-——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBE 


STREETS. 
T 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-~=DRY GOODS—| 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


| 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


| GUARANTEED 


GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


PAYING 
~I 0) 
— 3° 


fo 
oe 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 





WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


| WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 


| have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | 


offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 


and Massachusetts. 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 











Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Ciessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


CY HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


D4 RLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com- 
merce Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor- 
oughly and caretu)ly taught. Theschool has a high and bealthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, B.8., M. S., Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL. B.&., 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 138. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. ” 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 

preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 

ness education. The schoo] will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 

Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 

under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 

Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
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PRIENDS ’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 

Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. Boarding scholars 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. Apply for circu 
lars or further information, to 

MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meetiog, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


The Second Trip to Niagara Falls, 
Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, and other interesting places en 
route will leave Eighth month 4th, 7 days, for $3200. This trip 
includes drives and sails on Seneca Lake. “Special attention 
given to elderly or young persons traveling alone.’’ A deposit of 
$3.00 required 4 days before starting on all trips. This secures 
betterjaccommodation on all steamers and at different hotels. 

For further information inquire of 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


jee being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by ae a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 








House Furnishing 


has many branches. We concentrate our entire re- 
sources on wall papering. Pretty effects—new designs 
100 samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 50c, a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


08 HILLBORN & gy, 


BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 
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ae | But the Professor, though seeing the evil so 
“ THY KINGDOM COME.” clearly, yet fails sadly in formulating a remedy. He 
“Tuy kingdom come,” vainly the people pray, can only suggest that the various sects agree to dis- 
Closing their eyes to evils at their side, regard denominational lines and confine their creed 
Worshiping self alone, nor knowing where to the fundamental principles of Christianity, which 
In very truth God’s kingdom doth abide. : Sale a 
include among some lesser truths belief in a Father 
But change, O God, the stubborn hearts of men who wills the good of all his children, in Christ as 
From blinding error. base, from evil laws ; the incarnation of God’s will, and the revelation of 
Teach them that wrong will only vanish when man’s spiritual ideal, and in the Bible and the 
Church as the essential means for the realization of 
God’s will and man’s ideal of a noble, generous, jov- 
ous life. 
For Friends’ Latelligencer and Journal. It is surely idle to speak of any plan that is to 
THE “ IMPENDING PAGANISM.” begin with the laying aside of religious prejudices 
Prorges3oR Hype, President of Bowdoin College, has | and uniting on fundamental truths, Chistendom for 
in the Jane Forum an article under thestartling title | at least sixteen hundred years has been striving to 
of “The Impending Paganism of New England.” | ascertain just what the fundamental truths are 
He cites statistics to show that of 133,445 families in | which, in such general and vague terms, the Professor 
fifteen counties in Maine, 67,842, or more than half, | recommends to our acceptance,—what the incarna- 
are not attached toany church, and do not attend pub- | tion of Christ really means,—which of the hundreds 
lic worship. And he states reasons for believing that | of churches is the church,—what does the Bible teach 
the case is equally bad throughout New England. | as to God’s will. To bring men to one mind on these 
He attributes this defection to the narrowness of the | points learned fathers have written hundreds of 
ecclesiastical spirit. He says: “ The narrow ecclesi- | folios, brave warriors have slaughtered multitudes of 
astical faction . . that oecupies itself exclusively | unbelievers, and the church has burnt those who 
with the forms of its worship and the phrases of its | differed from its conclusions. And the same scenes 
creed, that entertains itself with elaborate rites and | would be reénacted to-day but for the prevalence of 
eloquent sermons, has had its day,and is already | that indifference which the Professor deplores. 
dying of inanition in the country regions. Whether In truth thingsare likely to be worse before they 
paganism shall take the vacant place, or there shall | can be better. Toe phenomena we see are the pro- 
be planted a broader, richer, nobler church, isthe | duct of a movement which must have its course. 
most serious spiritual problem that confronts Ameri- | The faith of Christendom is now an artificial system, 
can Christianity to-day.” settled by a council of priests presided over by an 
But this is not all. The defect is not simply in | unbaptized pagan, the Emperor Constantine, and it 
narrowness: there is dogmatic error as well. ‘‘Ex- | was adopted mainly through his influence. Its 
cessive emphasis is laid upon the transcendence as | fundamental principle is that the whole human race 
distinguished from the immanence of God. . . God | was condemned to everlasting punishment for the 
is regarded as a being who laid down certain laws, | sin of their supposed first parents; that God would 
made certain covenants, drew upacertain plan of | not forgive them unless an innocent victim would 
salvation, was a party to certain transactions, and | suffer intheir place; and then he would spare only 
published certain books three or four thousand years | those who would accept his sacrifice; and as only a 
ago,” and then left mankind to govern themselves | very small part of the human race has ever heard of 
accordingly. Men seem to take literally the parable | him, all but that very small part will be consigned to 
in which God was represented under the figure of a | eternal flames. And the great school of’ Calvinists 
householder who planted a vineyard, hedged it | hold that the part to be saved and the part to be 
about, prepared all the appliances for marketing the | lost was determined by God from alleternity. John 
produce, let it out to his tenants, and then went into | Wesley said that this latter doctrine made God 
a far country whence he sent servants to gather his | worse than the devil, more cruel, more unjust ; and 
rents. A doctrine like this separates man from his | our great cotemporary Archdeacon Farrar says his 
God. The Deity becomes a character to be discussed | conscience indignantly revolts against such useless 
and talked about, the theme of eloquent sermons | and purposeless cruelty as endless punishment 
and the subject of nice diequisitions, instead of be- | necessarily must be. I feel convinced that the en- 
ing held up as an ever-present guide and helper, to | lightened conscience of mankind will one day reject 
aid us in ordering our conduct aright. this terrible doctrine as little short of blasphemy. 


They first correct and shun each evil cause. 
—Edward R. Knowles, in Christian Register. 
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The Romanists practically reject it now; their pur- 
gatory is not everlasting, nor is man’s condemnation 
final: prayers of saints can shorten his torments. 

There is another influence at work for the over- 
throw of this doctrine. Scientists are satisfied that 
man was not created “ perfect,” but that he was 
gradually evolved from a condition lower than that 
of the lowest people of whom we have now any 
knowledge. Consequently man did not fall from a 
perfect state,—did not fall at all, but has been always 
working upward. If this be true it will ultimately 
be believed by all men. At present it is repudiated 
by the Church, just as the revolution of the earth 
round the sun was repudiated by Protestant,Catholic, 
—by Luther and Melanchthon as well as the Pope. 
But the truth will prevail at length, and then the 
whole frame-work of our ecclesiastical christianity will 
collapse. I do not think that paganism will take its 
place ; for the same scientists who are working for its 
overthrow, teach us, as the result of their researches, 
that men do not retrograde but are always working 
upward and will continue to doso. We have, then, 
good ground to believe that there will “ he planted a 
broader, richer, nobler church” than that founded 
by the Emperor Constantine. 

Let us pause to reflect that in such a catastrophe 
no damage can come to the faith of Friends, for that 
is founded upon the rock of spiritual truth, and this 
reflection should enlighten us to see that the faith of 
Friends is essentially different from the creeds which 
man has made, and styles orthodox Christianity. 

Washington, D. C. J.D. M. 


From The Friend, London. 
VIEWS OF THE ELDERSHIP. 

“The office of Elder amongst us is of great importance, and 

when rightly filled, of great value.—C hristian Discipline. 
Ir appears by the records quoted in the Book of Dis- 
cipline (Church Government, chapter 3), that the 
first appointment of elders took place in the year 
1727, period in our history when there was evi- 
dently great need for the better regulation of the 
ministry. The appointment of these Church officers 
has been continued down to our day, but with a valu- 
able modification introduced in 1876. Before that 
time the office of elder was retained for life, except 
in certain cases of removal. In 1876 it was decided 
that thenceforth the appointments, like those to the 
office of overseer, should undergo revision every 
third year. 

The writer’s experience on the subject of elders 
points to the following conclusions, viz. : 

1, That. the functions of Eldership are of very 
great value, when exercised by properly qualified 
persons. 

2. That the qualification is a spiritual gift, not a 
natural attainment; and 

3. That the possession of the gift is comparatively 
rare. 

4. Elders who lack the proper qualification may 
do more harm than good. 

Grateful for the kindness occasionally shown him 
by Friends in that station, he bas very often had to 
deplore the entire inability of many of them to un- 


derstand the real position of a minister, or the exer- 
cises of mind through which he often has to pass. 
Hardly any, except those who have themselves 
passed through them, are competent to sympathize 
with the trials and dangers, from within and from 
without, which beset the path of the young minister. 
With the best intentions on the part of elders, the 
very fact of the existence of such officers, combined 
with that of their almost absolute silence towards 
him on subjects connected with his service, has been 
the cause of some of the writer’s sorest discourage- 
ments. Had no such office existed in the Society, of 
course no help would have been expected from it. 
But to know that there were elders, and yet to hear 
never a word from them, either good or bad, was to 
be doubly oppressed with the sense of the lonely re- 
sponsibility. 

At a week-day meeting, for instance, the preacher 
has been deeply exercised and humbled before God 
in the course of Gospel testimony or earnest prayer. 
Shortly afterward the congregation comes forth with 
that hushed demeanor which betokens serious im- 
pressions. An elder, who has been present, is en- 
countered almost on the doorstep, and his only words 
to the minister are these: “Is there aught fresh at 
the office this morning?” The contrast between the 
heavenly aroma within the walls and the earthly 
hubbub witbout was sharp enough in itself, but to 
have it hastened and intensified by the one to whom 
the Church directed him to look for sympathy and 
support, was to receive discouraging evidence of the 
inability of even one of the kindest of personal 
friends to feel the throbbing pulses of a preacher's 
heart. 

Such and similar incidents, not solitary, but often 
repeated, tend to teach one that he has little or noth- 
ing to expect from the eldership, and to deepen the 
desire expressed at the conclusion of my last letter 
for the reinstitution of meetings for counsel chiefly 
confined to preachers themselves. Many other 
Friends in the ministry have assured me that they 
have derived more help in the course of their lives 
from the counsels of brother minister, than from 
Friends in the station of elder. 

There seems to be, in the fact of being selected 
for the latter office, a remarkable tendency to close a 
man’s lips. On one occasion in the recollection of 
the writer, a Friend who, as a private individual had 
often had a kind word for a young minister, and 
whose brotherly hints had been greatly valued, act- 
ually remarked when chosen for the eldership: “I 
must take care what I say to thee, now they have 
made me an Elder, for my words will have an cflicial 
meaning!” This was not a mere pleasantry, but 
was really put in practice, and so the seal of the 
Church upon him spoiled a good elder. I am far 
from wishing eldership to be abolished ; but I do 
long that more of the dear Friends in that station 
would set before themselves a higher and broader 
ideal ; would regard their office less exclusively as 
one of censorship, and more as one of privileged co- 
operation in the work of the Gospel, and would re- 
member that even the gifted minister does not be- 
come a mere spiritual automaton, but still has a hu- 
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man side to his nature ; a human nature that reaches 
out towards other human natures for countenance, 
for sympathy, and for help. Why should an elder 
be afraid to say sometimes to a preacher: “I think 
the Lord has been with thee in thy exercise to-day ?” 
Is that venerable bogie, the fear of “exalting the 
creature,” to be allowed to scare us apart for ever? 
What a rightly exercised minister longs to know, af- 
ter he has been doing his best to deliver the message 
tbat seemed to be called for, is not whether he has 
pleased the ears of his audience, but whether he has 
reached their hearts; whether (in the words of the 
“Advices”) “the baptizing power of the Spirit of 
Truth” has accompanied his words. How much 
more likely is it that an occasional needed word of 
counsel about the length or tone of a sermon, or 
about something that may have seemed lacking or 
redundant in it, would be well received if it came 
from one who was accustomed, when he could, to say 
an encouraging word. 

I have said that I conceive the true qualification 
of an elder to be a spiritual gift. Christ has“ re- 
ceived gifts for men.” He will bestow them in re- 


sponse to believing prayer. 
Ilkley, June, 1892. 


JosEPH JOHN Dymonp. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WAY-MARKS: FAITH—VISION—HOLINESS. 


Iris among the sayings of the wise king, under 
that dispensation of shadows which we may be some- 
times too’ ready to contrast unfavorably with our 
own gospel era, as too hastily presuming that we 
have individually realized the “life and immortality” 
therein “ brought to light,”—it is thus anciently that 
we are taught, that “ where there is no vision, the 
people perish,” and that “surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird.” Indeed the as- 
piration for understanding seems then to have oc- 
cupied that prominent place among the motives of 
earnest thinkers, which is now, it may be, too 
largely usurped by the zeal for proselyting. Even 
then, however, the necessity of Faith as the pioneer 
principle of true thought and action was at times 
distinctly maintained. “ Who is blind as my ser- 
vant?” I will bring the blind by a way they knew 
not. “The just shall live by his faith.” 

But not, it would appear, until the inauguration of 
the new dispensation of “the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,” when the “living in the spirit ” 
was to be illustrated by the “ walking in the spirit ” 
(Gal. v ; 16; 25), could the continued precedence of 
this ruling principle of probational life be duly real- 
ized and demonstrated. The faith which was ham- 
pered by outward ordinances and educational tradi- 
tion, must have continually demonstrated its own 
inadequacy to an earnest aspiration for coherent 
truth, and thus have resulted in a longing for an 
experience beyond any so derived. Doubtless such 
souls were privileged in degree to “ drink of the 
spiritual Rock that followed them;” but none were 
as yet qualified to proclaim that experience of walk- 
ing by a faith *‘ to themselves before God,” of which 
the reality was so vague, and for which the language 
was so inadequate, previous to the great objest lesson 


of “the Word made flesh to dwell among men,” and 
to ‘‘ draw all men unto Him.” 

With that truly critical advent, however, and 
with its tremendous incidents and its growing re- 
sults, became both possible and presentable the true 
definition of faith, as trust in a supernatural and 
incomprehensible, but yet most intimately present 
Being of power and goodness. Then was opened the 
way to that knowledge of our common human na- 
ture, from a‘standpoint beyond that of our variable 
and fallacious self-hood in which the spiritual ele- 
ment of our constitution is discernible as distinctly 
superior to and practically comprehensive of the 
intellectual and the physical elements; so that we 
may, as whole men, most truly and most consciously, 
walk in the flesh among our contemporary fellow 
beings, and in the intellect among those also who 
have preceded and those who are to follow us, while 
walking “in the spirit,” not there by sight, but by 
the faith which is “ to ourselves before God.” 

The life of faith jbeing thus identified with the 
life of wisdom, there remains little or no wystery in 
that teaching of the Saviour, that wisdom is justified 
both “ of her works” and “of her children.” Co- 
herency in thought and deed, and comprehension in 
the thinker and the doer establish the doctrine that 
where true faith leads true reason will seasonably 
follow ; and the overt realm of social life and com- 
municable intelligence, or “ common sense,” expands 
under that deputed, though covert, leadership of 
individual origination, through which God governs 
society. While “the secret things” still “ belong 
unto the Lord our God,” those which are once “ re- 
vealed” still belong unto his people, and to their 
spiritual children “forever.” No prophecy of the 
Scripture is of merely “ private interpretation ” any 
more than it is ‘of its own interpretation.”! Its 
main purpose may be said to be that it shall leave a 
substantial residuum in the representative and ruling 
life and thought of the race. ‘‘ My word shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereunto 
I sent it.” Thus, it may be said, there comes, by 
whatsoever insensible degrees, a more or less contin- 
ual accumulation in the representative life and 
thought of the present, of the results of Divine re- 
sponse to faithful aspiration in the past,-—-an accum- 
ulation which we may even, in “the light of the 
present age,” venture to style a more or less gradual 
development of Divine revelation. And yet with 
that growing development there is no extinguish- 
ment or cessation of that fresh vision, whose sup- 
pression would bring an arrest, not only of develop- 
ment, but of life itself. “Things new and old” are 
still to be its materials, with the presumable prece- 
dence of the “ new,” until the Church, and through 
the Church, the world shall indeed be “ guided ” and 
led into the “ all truth” of God’s unchangeable pur- 
pose in Christ,—in that Saviour, the object of whose 
mission into the world was so finally and solemnly 
summarized by himself asthe “ bearing witness unto 
the truth.” 


1 Thus the text (2 Pet. 1: 20) has been sometimes very plau- 
sibly rendered. 
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Then at last will flash upon the world the full 
meaning of the now too mystical phrase, “the unity 
of truth.” When Penn taught! that the actions of 
the truly great man are “ all of a piece,” it was be- 
cause he realized that a true life must thus partake 
of the nature of truth. In religion, and in religion 
alone, is to be found the re-binding of our naturally 
fallen and shattered life. A true religion is not a 
mere department of life authorizing us to distin- 
quish between religious duties and other duties, or 
between Christian work and other work. “The 
heavens” (Acts 3: 21) which have received, and 
which as yet retain the risen Christ from the cogniz- 
ance of the unconverted world, are not c osed to the 
members of his mystical “ body ” and “ bride” upon 
the earth ; and these measurably realize in Him that 
fusion of natural and supernatural life, of actual and 
typical sonship, of outward example and of interior 
experience, which justifies the prophetic titles of 
“ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, and the Prince of peace.” 

The unity of truth is the symbol of holiness, or 
purity of life and character. It implies a pervading 
harmony or orderly dependence and codperation in 
the particular manifestations of truth, as holiness im- 
plies and entails consistency and efficiency in the 
outward actions which are the expression of charac- 
ter. When the Psalmist repeatedly summons the 
“saints” and “the righteous,” to give thanks at the 
remembrance of the Divine holiness, we need not 
doubt that one element of his gratitude lay in the 
thought that “God is not the author of confusion, 
but of peace,” even of that peace “ of whose increase 
there is to be no end,” not even in the realm of 
thought. Comprehension, or clearness of vision, is 
the intellectual outcome of the purity and simplicity 
of character which are practically one thing with 
holiness. The unity of truth is the ever growing ob- 
ject of intellectual apprehension under that spiritual 
grace. In the wedding, or welding, of this “ Objec- 
tive” with that “Subjective,” consists that state of 
perfection, which, as our well approved “Apologist ” 
Robert Barclay, has argued, itself “admits of a 
growth.” With the growth of comprehension, the 
occasion for compromise, that mere palliative of dis- 
cord, and with it that arbitrary distinction between 
things essential and things non-essential, which is 
perhaps the greatest stronghold of sectarianism, must 
proportionately vanish. 

It is thus that the true function and contribution 
of the intellect are to be manifested in the repairing 
of the ravages of sin. Well indeed might the Psalm- 
ist exclaim: “The righteousness of thy testimonies 
is everlasting; give me understanding, and I shal] 
live.” But “where envying and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work.” “Cast out the 
scorner, and contention will go out; yea, strife and 
reproach shall cease.” “If thou wilt be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself; but if thou scornest, thou 
alone shalt bear it.” For “great peace have they 
that love thy law, and nothing shall offend them.” 
“ Where there is no vision the people perish ; but he 


that keepeth the law, happy is he.” R. R. 
Sixth month, 1892. 





~ 1 Fruits of Solitude.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Our papers of recent date have contained quite full 
reports of the meetings of the Christian Endeavor 
societies. These seem the outgrowth largely of a 
sincere desire on the part of young people to do good 
and to be of service to their fellow men. Enthusi- 
astic meetings are reported and the members have 
returned full of zeal, having vowed to consecrate 
themselves to Christian work, and especially to make 
an effort “to save one soul during the coming year.” 

Now, I do not wish to criticize their methods, or 
question their sincerity in the least, and I gladly re- 
cord my sympathy withall truly Christian endeavor. 
But I feel that I have a word to say to our young 
people who have a like desire, and are wishing for 
some large concerted action in our Society. This 
union of purpose and labor has its pleasures and ad- 
vantages, I know,but a part in such great movements 
and large work as is undertaken by organizations in 
the present day, is not always practicable for every 
individual. Our society is small in numbers and so 
widely scattered that it is very difficult to engage as 
a body in the things that are being done by other or- 


| ganizations. 


Can we not then look about us and be at least 
glesn+rs in the fields? There is a blessing just as 
precious upon this sort of work,—“ gathering up the 
fragments that nothing may be lost.” 

I will illustrate my meaning a little further. Let 
each individual, young or old, ask herself the ques- 
tion, What can I do? What is the duty which lies 
nearest tome? Not what are others doing, or what 
do others think I ought to do, but what does the 
monitor within say? It is a “still, small voice,” it 
is true, but when we are still enough we can generally 
hear its monitions, gentle though they seem. I im- 
agine this is addressed to a young girl whose parents 
have given her up for several years whileshe is away 
at school, perhaps acquiring a “ good education.” 
Perhaps neither she nor they have looked much be- 
yond that. But the time comes when school days 
are over. The daughter returns home and, after a 
little rest and a reunion with her family, the ques- 
tion presents, What am I to do next? What use 
shall I make of all this acquisition? She begins to 
look around her and see what others are doing. Her 
ambition is aroused, and she wishes to do some val- 
uable work and succeed init. This is all very wor- 
thy, and where duty lies in this direction my sympa- 
thies and my bes wishes go with the young, fresh 
worker. But it is just at this juncture I wish to say 
my word. 

If you are at liberty to choose, or if necessity says 
go out into the world,then you must follow what 
seems right and best. But there are two sides to 
most questions. Do not look too far away for duty. 
Look first close around you. Let the world go, for 
the time being. What are the nearest duties? Do 
father and mother need me? I feel like making a 
plea for home daughters. I know it is hardly the 
popular side now. ButI speak only to those who 
may stay athome. “ Household duties are homely.” 
“ There is no money in them.” “I shall forget what 
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I have gained by so much hard study. 
behind the other girls and become simply a drudge.” 
This, I think, is a mistake; and even if household 
knowledge is of small reputation now-a-days, it 
should not be. Take some of your new ideas and 
lift it up; make it a high art, a useful art, restore it 
to its past high place. Take it out of the hands of 
young, ignorant, and ofttimes narrow-minded foreign 
girls, and make it athing of beauty. Or rather be- 
come experts, and then train these oftentimes mis- 
judged incompetents. You may not go out into the 
world’s mission fields, but if you teach one single 
young girl how to make good bread, cook meats and 
vegetables rightly, set and servea table neatly, sweep 
and clean a room properly, wash and iron clothes so 
that the clothes-borse with its nice, pure clothing, 
shall be a thing of beauty, and the numberless other 
things that go to make a house a home, you will 
have done the world a Christian service just as surely 
as if you went “slumming,” or traveled over the seas 
to “ India’s coral strand.” All these latter are noble 
things to do, if one is truly called tothem. Butsois 
the former. No good work is ignoble, whether the 
world sees and recognizes it or not, and all valuable 
work requires some sacrifice, whether here or there. 

I know a widowed mother who is lonely. She 
bas more to do than she has strength for. Her 
daughter has always been at school or in “church 
work” (so called), and now that she is needed at 
home, is so wedded to the outside work she cannot 
bear to give it up. I am not judging her, but my 
sympathies are with the mother who, perhaps, needs 
and deserves her daughter’s company and help and 
sympathy more than or before strangers. She is an 
active member of the Endeavor Society, and may be 
blinded to near duty by the great desire “ to save a 
soul.” A worthy desire if character is truly changed. 
But the best work may not be done always by leav- 
ing one’s own garden untended while cultivating 
one’s neighbor’s. It is true it might bea greater 
field. I only ask that each shall be sure for herself. 
A neighbor who was in poor healtb, with a family of 
little children, who could not get hired help from 
any source, was recently in great need. Her burdens 
were truly heavy, with a teething baby and a little 
invalid daughter. She said: ‘‘I have been trying to 
persuade the young people in the Christian Endeavor 
Society that my house was a good field for them. 
They are trying to get up an entertainment to make 
some mission money, and want me to buy tickets. I 
would give them double the money if they would 
give me a lift in my need. But,” she laughingly 
said, “they do not seem to see the matter in my 
light.” Now here is a private field that one might 
enter and see their reward. It would give me posi- 
tive pleasure if I were young, and at liberty to go 
among my neighbors thus or similarly situated, and 
empty the mending basket, take the baby or a little 
one out for an afternoon, and let the poor, weary 
mother get a good, long, much-needed nap. 

I should truly enjoy helping her do up her morn- 
ing’s work occasionally, passing a little of the cheery 
chat and sunshine that came into my own life, on to 
her, who is almost discouraged with her load. 


I shall fall 





All these things may seem very commonplace, 
but they are not. The woman physician who sees so 
much misery in the world, and does what seems 
such noble work, would tell you that you are a min- 
istering angel, and that your work is just as noble as 
hers. It may not be so great, but its quality may be 
just as fine. It is the spirit oftentimes which makes 
things great. Imagine, if you can, that you are grow- 
ing so old that effort of any kind is beginning to be a 
little burdensome. Life begins to feel a little hard, 
the spirits not so buoyant as in earlier years. Think 
what a pleasure it would give a mother after a busy 
day away from home, to be met by a sunny, loving 
daughter, who takes “ mother’s things,” places her in 
easy chair or sofa, brings slippers, a glass of water, a 
fan, or whatever she most needs; listens to her re- 
port of the day’s doings with a sympathetic interest, 
tells of any little pleasant incidents of her day ; looks 
after dinner, sees if the table is all right, if the 
butcher and the grocer fulfilled the orders, and if 
Bridget or Hilda is not discouraged and thinking of 
leaving, etc. Numberless little kind, thoughtful 
things, that are not much trouble, and do so oil the 
wheels of the domestic machinery, that it makes life 
seem worth living. No unworthy missions these, 
my young sister. Then when you enter your own 
home, as you haply may, you will enjoy it more, be- 
cause you know how to keep it. You will make its 
inmates happy and comfortable, and you will come 
to appreciate in later years what you were to your 
mother, and be blessed in the memory. 

What the mother suffers when this sort of a min- 
istering spirit goes out of her life, I will not dwell 
on ; but she is comforted in the memories of the past, 
and in her confidence in her daughter’s future hap- 
piness, because she can make sunshine, if need be, 
for herself and others. Other sisters and loving 
little granddaughters may be coming up to fill va- 
cancies. 

I hope I have been understood. If I may influence 
any not to undervalue near duties,even what seem 
homely duties, I shall be glad. At the same time my 
heart goes out to all who must leave home to engage 
in the world’s work. It will become hard at times, 
and aftera time the heart will doubtless turn with 
pleasant longings to the home, and its old life and 
ways, and the dear home sister with her sweet 
womanly ways and pursuits will be very precious, 
and her sheltering home be sought as a lovely haven 
of rest and retreat. Be sure of this—‘‘there is no 
place like home,” if itis pure, sweet, happy, well- 
kept, worthy of our best effort. Let us exalt our 
home life, and make it as lovely and as noble as any 
other work. The question of domestic help becomes 
more serious every year. Let us take it up as a new 
vocation for women. Make it so attractive that 
more will engage in it. Consider nothing that per- 
tains to it menial. Let the daughters of the house- 
hold who cannot sing or play upon any musical in- 
strument very creditably, or paint, or do truly orna- 
mental fancy work, learn to do the artistic work of 
the home. Divide the work, and interchange 
occasionally. 

One of the most beautiful homes I ever knew was 
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conducted on this plan, even to the laundry work. 
When the underwear and the sheets and pillows 
and table linen came out of roseleaf drawers, they 
were more delightful than a hot-house bouquet. 
When the table was set with the bright silver, the 
shining china, and clear glassware, unnicked, the 
dainty dishes prepared by their own hands, wreathed 
perhaps with some plant or vine cultivated for the 
purpose, it was as beautiful and often more satisfy- 
ing than half the pictures that are painted and hung 
on the walls, and pointed to with such pride by par- 
ents, who, if they really knew what a painting ought 
to be, would be mortified. In this same home much 
of the dressmaking and millinery were done also. 
And when the young women came in with their 
simple, dainty gowns, made and laundried, perhaps, 
with theirown hands, there was no suggestion of 
vexatious days with the dressmaker, or an uneasy 
consciousness of poor laundry work and a big bill, 
upjust because the work was not rightly done. 

And tiese young women had time for reading, 
too,and even for study, Their work was varied, 
healthy, and so far they have found places in the 
world when it has become necessary to go out from 
home. I have not been able to say all this in a few 
words, which I regret, but we must do our work in 
the best way we can, and be content perhaps not- 
withstanding our imperfections, if we have duly 
tried. This fear of not doing as well as others may 
sometimes prevent us from adding our mite,and some 
stone may be missed. My chief desire has been to 
emphasize the near duties, though they may seem 
small, and in doing them faithfully the truth will be 
exalted, and the result peace and the world’s gain and 
uplifting. B.A. ?. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 30. 
EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1892. 
THE APOSTLES’ CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
GOLDEN TExt.—They spake the word of God with boldness. 
—Acts 4: 31. 
REaD Acts 4: 23-31. 


Tue result of the arraignment of Peter and John be- 
fore the council of elders and rulers, and all the great 
dignitaries of the Hebrew Church, and the inquiry 
that was instituted on that occasion, gave evidence 
of the doubt and perplexity of their minds as to the 
best course to be pursued. They saw that these de- 
fenders and Apostles of the reformation begun by 
Jesus were not in the least intimidated by the 
threats made, nor were they to be hindered in the 
holy work upon which they had entered by fear of 
the consequences to themselves. They knew they 
were called of God to be the Apostles of the truth as 
taught by his “ holy servant Jesus,” and were ready, 
if need be, to go to prison or to death in its defense. 

And being let go, etc. Being released from custody 
and allowed to return to their brethren, free of pun- 
ishment, but under threat of re-arrest if they con- 
tinued to speak or teach in the name of Jesus. 

Reported all that the chief priests, etc. Gave an ac- 
count of all that had happened to them while they 
were under examination before the council, and of 
the command they had received, which forbade them 
to continue the work they had entered upon. 





Lifted up their voice, etc. The Apostles and breth- 
ren, when Peter and John had told them all that was 
said and done, joined in praise and thanksgiving for 
their deliverance, and in supplication that God would 
give great boldness to his servants, and enable them 
to perform such signs and wonders as would witness 
to all that he was with them. They knew that the 
work was under the Divine ordering, and while they 
continued steadfast and watchful, the Heavenly 
Father would be with them. 

Look upon their threatenings, etc. Have considera- 
tion of all they have declared against us. Let not 
these threats discourage us. These men knew that 
the whole power of the priests was arrayed against 
them, and whatever they determined upon would be 
carried out, and they had no other resource than to 
appeal to God, and throw themselves upon his strong 
arm for protection. This is what the faithful in every 
age of persecution and suffering have leaned upon, 
and through the strength it gave have been able to 
witness for the truth, even to the laying down of the 
life. ' 

Of one heart, etc. It was with one accord,—in one 
spirit,—with one heart, that these consecrated disci- 
ples of Jesus entered upon the work of the world’s 
redemption, and in the same mind, with the same 
fellowship, all they possessed of worldly goods was 
freely shared among them. 





TOPIC: COURAGE OF CONVICTION, 

Jesus in his instructions to his disciples says: 
“‘ Whatsoever ye have said in the darkness, shall be 
heard in light ; and what ye have spoken in the ear in 
the inner chambers, shall be proclaimed upon the 
housetops.” It is plain that he wished us to keep 
back no Truth, but make it known to all. All great 
reforms have been started by one person being faith- 
ful to the conviction on his mind and having the 
courage to make it known to his fellow- beings, and 
thus they have been spread from one to another, and 
after a time come to be national convictions. All new 
ideas have to be started in this simple way. 

Friends owe their pure and simple religion to the 
faithfulness and integrity of George Fox and other 
early Friends. We owe our freedom to-day to the 
martyrs who suffered persecution, and even death, 
for the Trath; and when we think of the trials of 
the early Christians we feel thankful that the time of 
such severe proving is passed, and that we are al- 
lowed freedom of conscience and freedom of action. 

But let us not forget that there is still work to be 
done. When we look about and see the lack of unity 
among professing Christians, let us be firm in ex- 
pressing our simple beliefs, helping to relieve the 
world of much mystery and superstition. 

It takes a good deal of courage to make us “ speak 
boldly,” as the disciples did in our lesson. It takes 
more than courage,—it takes the power of God in 
our hearts, sanctioning our impressions and leading 
us to fear no evil if we but trust in him. 

Then will we be Friends, indeed,—friends of God 
and friends of mankind, for Jesus said : “ No longer 
do I call your servants ; for the servant knoweth not 
what his Lord doeth; but I have called you friends, 


for ¢ 
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for all things that I heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

As we follow the course of the examination of Pe- 
ter and John before the highest tribunal of the Jew- 
ish Church and observe how fearless and self-pos- 
sessed they remained under the threatenings of these 
magnates of the nation, it may help us to a better 
understanding of the situation, if we consider for a 
moment the feeling that existed among the educated 
and refined classes who occupied the southern por- 
tion of Palestine toward the Galileans who were 
mostly farmers and artizans,and to whom culture 
was of less importance. They made their annual 
journeys to attend the great festival of the Passover, 
and, perhaps, attended the other established feasts 
held in the temple, but besides these there was little 
intercourse maintained between the two sections. 
The temple had become the center around which 
gathered the wealth and learning, and the humble 
folk of Galilee were of little account to their aristo- 
cratic brethren. These fishermen were unused to 
standing in the presence of such an august tribunal, 
and the priests and church dignitaries were equally 
unused to contact with the illiterate fishermen of the 
north country. They might well exclaim: “ Surely 
there must be something in this new doctrine that 
gives its adherents the boldness and confidence which 
these men exhibit,” and they saw that in their efforts 
to prevent its spread they were powerless to the last 
degree. 

Peter and John maintained their ground, never 
moving from the position they had taken, daring to 
press their judges to settle the important question, 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you, or unto God.” 

This thought covers the ground of obedience to 
the civil authority, and in the struggle that ensued 
to maintain the testimony against the prevailing be- 
lief that “ might makes right,” the blood of martyrs 
and corfessors was freely poured out, and at last, 
though long delayed, freedom of conscience was ac- 
knowledged to be the inalienable right of man in 
nearly all civilized nations. 

The quotation from the 2d Psalm, as having ref- 
erence to Jesus, is without the warrant of Biblical 
criticism. The free application of Scripture to the 
conditions about them, was a common usage of that 
age, and the one before us is a fair example. The 
Psalm is ascribed to a writer of later date than Da- 
vid, and historically it refers to the accession of some 
Hebrew king who was looked upon asa type of the 
Messiah. It was the universal opinion of that age 
that all the Psalms not otherwise accredited were 
composed by David. 

In the release of Peter and John with only a 
threat, we see how strong a hold the religion of Jesus 
had taken upon the hearts of the people, so strong, 
indeed, that the court dared not do more than “ to 
threaten and let them go.” 

They return to the company of believers who had, 
doubtless prayed most earnestly for their deliver- 
ance, and we can well imagine the outburst of thanks- 


giving that ascended to the Father when they 
welcomed back to their brethren these courageous 
apostles. 

We note that no hint of Deity in the person of 
Jesus is here implied; he is simply spoken of as 
“Thy Holy Servant,” and as this is the first assem- 
bly of Christians, it is confirmatory of the belief held 
by the disciples, that he was the promised Messiah, 
for whose coming as a restorer of their nation to its 
former rank among the peoples of the earth prophets 
and wise men had for centuries been preparing them. 


FAITH AT THE TELESCOPE. 
[From a long letter of Edwin Arnold, the English poet, 
describing a visit to the Lick Observatory, California. } 

We turned the massive telescope from region to 
region of that Blue Pacific of Infinity. At each new 
star scope I heard, with an advantage and delight 
never to be forgotten, the elucidations, views, and 
conclusions of the learned and courteous gentleman 
who took so much kindly interest in my “ intelligent 
ignorance.” Quite a long and lively discussion arose 
when the huge reflector was leveled at that new and 
astonishing star lately appearing in Auriga, which 
has blazed up so quickly and flickered into dimness 
again. They are watching and carefully measuring 
its variations of lustre at Lick, comparing it night 
after night with Polaris, by exposures ranging from 
two seconds to one hundred. It was Prof. Holden’s 
opinion that we were gazing there amid the jeweled 
labyrinths of the Charioteer at a world in fiery rain, 
flaring to its utter destruction, its elements melting 
with heat unspeakable, its live things, if it possessed 
any, scorched to a white annihilation. My most eru- 
dite and kindly friend was inclined to be pessimistic 
at the spectacle. 

“See! it is to this that all stars and systems—let 
alone planets and asteroids—must come at last. Can 
you find much ground for optimism in the sight?” 

I was obstinate in my usual blind faith—that de- 
struction is reconstruction, and all endings are only 
new beginnings. “Let the great mother,” I said, 
“cast her condemned or discharged materials into 
the crucible of change and work them up again to 
fresh miracles of beauty and evolution. Flame and 
fury of liquefaction and elements bubbling in the 
furnace of stellar collision are only terrible because 
we think of them from a burned finger and boiling 
point of Fahrenheit. To angelic intelligence the 
process may be as gentle and pleasant to witness as 
wearing of white satin. Wetalk of angels as ascend- 
ing and descending in inter-planetary space, where, 
nevertheless, the temperature must be 300° below 
zero! Who thinks of them as wearing overcoats 
and blankets! I am not disconcerted by your world 
of fire.” 

Whereupon Astronomy smiled indulgently at 
Poetry. 


A CONTENTED mind is the greatest blessing a man 
can enjoy in this world ; and if in the present life 
his happiness arises from the subduing of his desires, 
it will arise in the next from a gratification of them. 
Addison. 
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CRITICAL HEARERS. 

“ Wuere the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty,” is 
a truism but partially understood, and is often, we 
fear, applied in connection with selfishness or, more 
candidly speaking, self-righteousness. In a religious 
society like our own, where we are taught to be self- 
centered in matters of religion, there is need for the 
greatest care, and also the cultivation of humility, 
lest we permit our liberty of jadgment to run into 
the license of judging others, and so lose to ourselves 
much of the value of assembling for religious wor- 
ship, where any one is privileged to utter words of 
counsel or encouragement. 

There are persons, young and old, who are gifted 
with discernment, that could be very helpful to the 
humble, and ofttimes weak, instrument of the spoken 
word, if they, laying aside the critical attitude, 
wherein they see only the doctrine and form of 
speech of the speaker, would look at the foundation 
spirit, if happily it be sincere and bearing evidence 
that it proceeds from God. Then there would be 
given a capacity to assist in the improvement of the 
speaker, a liberty to confer as to the best method of 
reaching the hearts of the hearers. For no one 
burning with desire to impress apon others the su- 
preme love of God, and that which leads to a closer 
acquaintance with him, will turn aside from help, 
lovingly proffered, to make his ministry more effec- 
tual. If in our quiet assemblies, when one rises to 
address the meeting, every heart was turned in sym- 
pathy to aid, in place of seeking to hear how nearly 
the views accord with our own and how well they 
are expressed, there would be awakened a sympathy, 
inspiration might gather at the touch, the result be- 
ing an awakening all along the line that would pro- 
duce a spiritual growth in both speaker and hearers. 

An English Friend of note, William Tallack, com- 
menting on an article on the ministry—which article 
appeared in our last issue—most truly says: “ Too 
much responsibility must not be laid on the poor, 
weak minister. The local elders must take some 
share; and astill greater responsibility belongs to 
the congregation, in each case. For what is the 
value of any ministry without the prayer of many 
individuals on his behalf? Discourses, however able 
or impressive, are not likely to do good to any pray- 





And what of those neither able nor 
impressive? Do these not need still more the pray- 
erful aid of the hearers? There isa truth in the 
statement that we do well to consider. 

Concerned about our own affairs, we selfishly leave 
the spread of truth too much to the ministers, look- 
ing also to them to help us individually, and not 
enough trying to aid them by our silent prayers and 
our spoken encouragement. In social life, he who 
would be well entertained must give as well as re- 
ceive, and the same rule applies even more forcibly 
in our religious life, for the Master’s expression : “ He 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,” is no 
“hard saying,” but a practical truth. We may by 
receptivity, by sympathy, by prayer, become relig- 
ious helpers, keeping pace with the ministers in this 
great work of reviving the spiritual. Too much 
thought is given to doctrine and theological opinions 
and too little to that Christ-love that yearns to lead 
all to the fountain of purity and truth, outwardly 
manifested by Jesus of Nazareth, whose standard of 
righteousness is yet but feebly apprehended. Let us 
watch for the points upon which all can unite, rather 
than make note of our differences in intellectual be- 
liefs, that after all may not be essential to our growth 
heavenward ; for “ the average man does not care very 
much for theological discussion. He wants to praise 
his Maker, and find a tongue for the spiritual longing 
with which his soul is filled. Give him the means 
of doing this, and you have furnished a steady school 


and discipline for all the nobler feelings of his 
nature.” 


erless hearers.” 


DEATHS, 


GARRETTSON.—Seventh month 8, 1892, Joel Garrett- 
son, aged nearly 75 years; a memberof Fall Creek Monthly 


Meeting of Friends, Madison county, Indiana. 

GREEN.—Suddenly, Seventh month 22, 1892, Richard 
R. Green, of Quakertown, Pa. 

HAIGHT.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sixth month 12, 
1892, Stephen Willets Haight, son of the late John J, 
Haight, in the 64th year of his age; a member of Nine 
Partners Monthly Meeting. 

Although not a steady attender of meeting in the latter 
part of his life, owing to poor health to a great extent, yet 
he was a firm believer in the principles upheld by Friends, 

KNIGHT.—At his summer residence, Cape May, N. J., 
Seventh month 21, 1892, Edward Collings Knight, in his 
79th year; an attender of Race Street Meeting, Philadel- 
phia. 

He was son of Jonathan and Rebecca Knight, the lat- 
ter of whom at the time of her death was a valued elder 
of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. He was prominent in 
the public improvements of the city and ever ready to aid 
in its charitable and benevolent movements. 

LUKENS.—On Sixth month 12, 1892, Esther Lukens, a 
member of Horsham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MARSHALL.—At Concord, Pa, Seventh month 20, 
1892, Ellis P. Marshall, in his 77th year; a valued elder of 
Concord Monthly Meeting. 
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TURNPENNY.—Seventh month 25, 1892, Elizabeth 
Richardson, widow of Joseph C. Turnpenny; a beloved 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Spruce street, 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM FOSTER MITCHELL. 


On Sixth month 16, 1892, at Nantucket, Mass., his native 
place, William Foster Mitchell, in the 67th year of his age. 

He was the third son and with one exception the last of 
the children of the late William Mitchell. He was a brother 
of the late Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, and remotely 
related to Lucretia Mott. In his early manhood he left the 
Society of Friends (Orthodox), but in after years felt it right 
to apply for a reinstatement, and continued an interested 
member, sometimes feeling impressed to bear testimony to 
the Truth in their religious meetings. 

The spiritual and temporal good of others he had greatly 
at heart, and about 1857, whilst in charge of one of the Penn 
Charter Schools in Philadelphia, and desiring to be usefully 
employed, his attention was drawn to the Bethany Mission 
for colored persons, then recently started by members of an- 
other denomination who, becoming discouraged, were about 
to abandon it. 

Accepting the control of the school, he energetically ad- 
vanced its interests, and established it on a firm foundation, 
and under his successor, it is still doing much for the elevation 
of the colored people in that part of our city. In the selec- 
tion of teachers to assist him, he was not sectarian, and sev- 
eral of our members have been associated in it. 
those whom he invited to take part presented the objection 
of a difference in religious views, but William replied in 
substance that whilst preferring his own understanding of 
religious Truth, he did not expect others to conform to it ; to 
leave to those who were warmly interested in the welfare 
of the colored people, to give such instruction as their sense 
of right might dictate. He afterwards accepted an engage- 
ment at Haverford College for a year or more, when an 
opening for further work in the city presented. 

The Roberts Vaux Public School was in danger of being 
discontinued, when two of the directors, our late friends 
Macpherson Saunders and Wm. M. Levick, brought the 
matter to the attention of members of the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. Dillwyn Parrish and others of the 
Committee on Education visited it, and found it in an un- 
suitable room, with an inefficient, though a well-meaning 
teacher. They proposed to the directors to remove it to a 
more favorable room, and to employ Wm. F. 
principal, agreeing to supplement his salary by an addi- 
tional compenstaion. William entered upon the work with 
vigor, and soon had the school in a satisfactory condition. 
Subsequently to this, he was employed in the interest of the 


freedmen in Tennessee, Alabama, and elsewhere, also visit- | 


ing England, where he raised considerable means from 
Friends for the establishment and support of schools in 
the South. The last active years of his life were spent in 
connection with the industrial department of Howard Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D. C. 

His health failing, he was invited to the home of his af- 
fectionate brother, who sought to make his closing years 
comfortable and happy. 

In the words of a Nantucket paper; ‘‘ His whole work 
was to show the darkened where the light shone, to lead 
the discouraged to the hills of hope, and to point out the 
straight path of duty to the erring. Such a life never 
ceases. We may say that he is dead; that the form we 
knew and loved, because it belonged to him, has gone from 
amongst us; but the forces he set in motion among others, 
and the lessons which a long and useful life taught, are as 


One of | 


Mitchell as | the busy whirl of life. 





living and as active to-day as if his bodily presence con- 
tinued. Nantucket losses by his death one of its sons whom it 
will delight to honor—not for the worldly praise which he 
gained, the wealth he acquired, or the fame which he 
achieved, but because of the hearts which he comforted, 
and the homes which were made bright by his ministra- 
tions.” J. M. T., Jr. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
FROM HIGHLAND, IOWA. 

Tue subject for discussion at Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held Seventh month 10,was : “ Is the mission 
of the Society of Friends finished?” A young 
Friend arose, saying that she almost thought the 
question out of place. If we loved our Society as we 
should we would not entertain such an inquiry fora 
moment. Some one explained that the question, no 
doubt, meant rather, Could now the same good be 


| accomplished by other societies that have seemingly 


accepted many truths of the Friends? In other 
words, could we now be satisfied to lose our iden- 
tity ? 

A dear old Friend asked: “Can the mission of 
the Society of Friends be ended so long as there is 
anywhere a hireling ministry? Some one added, 
“Or as long as the principle of peace needs to be 
taught, or simplicity in dress or speech?” Another 
thought there was need of the Society as long as 
there was need of good. Another, that the work was 
no nearer finished to-day than it was when the So- 
ciety began. 

Two of our young men Friends were united in the 
opinion that while the Society is capable of doing 
much good as it is, or was original!y, still, perbaps, 
more might be accomplished if we were less conser- 
vative. For one thing, would it not be better for us 
to educate all who feel a call to the ministry, to that 
end? We are now living in an age of specialists. 
All occupations or professions, to be successful, must 


| of necessity be made a subject of thorough thought 


by the person wishing to make his influence felt in 
This cannot now be done, as 
of old, without an education, except, perhaps, in few 
exceptions. To obtain this education requires time 
and means, by rightly concerned young men and wo- 
men in the prime of life and vigor, whose minds, or 
inclinations, are naturally easily directed. This can 
not be obtained by all those wishing it without some 
outside or friendly help and there are many willing 
to help if the way were open to them. So that much 
good might arise which is now dormant, or sup- 
pressed. We need a reorganization of some of our 
methods of work ; our principles are not in fault, but 
our methods might be improved. Rightly concerned 
and efficient workers should be encouraged, and 
those who have missed their calling excused from 
further public work. 

The same aged Friend rose to remonstrate. “ Je- 
sus,” she said, “‘ was not educated.” The more sim- 
ple the language the more forcible. Paul’s education 
was of no benefit to him in the ministry. It had to 
be set aside when he entered God’s service. The 
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same was true of William Penn. The burden to 
them, as it would seem, of preaching the gospel, is 
usually laid upon unwilling shoulders. She never 
knew any one to be called to the ministry in our So- 
ciety who desired it, or “ fitted themselves ” for it. 

It was explained that by this education was meant 
only the opportunity to encourage spiritual growth, 
and suggested by another that an education could 
certainly be no hindrance, though the only thing, 
after all, is to keep close to the Guide. 

It was proposed that our young Friends’ meeting 
be held once a month, and the First-day school be 
omitted for that day. The subject chosen for the 
next meeting is: “ How far is the Christian Church 
responsible for the unchristian conduct of so many 
of our people?” E. C. M. 


WEBSTER CITY NOTES. 

In the Universalist church at Webster City, on 
First-day, the 17th inst., Thomas E. Hogue spoke, 
quoting the text: “Come, let us reason together.” 
He made an earnest presentation of the need of di- 
vine qualification for the gospel ministry, and was 
listened to with thoughtful attention. 

Friends’ Social Conference met in the afternoon 
at the usual hour. The roll-call was responded to by 
texts, recitations, and readings. Thos. E. Hogue read 
his concluding paper on the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, which was the occasion of some after com- 
ments and expressions of approval. The subject 


for consideration at next meeting is to be Worship, 
presented by Griffith E. Coale. 


A correspondent from Marietta writes: ‘The 
members of our meeting have organized a class called 
‘ Marietta Friends’ Conference Class,’ for the study 
of the Scriptures and other matters of religious in- 
terest. It meets the last First-day in each month, at 
3 p.m. We have had two interesting sessions.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 


PHILADELPHIA is popularly called the Quaker City, 
but it has almost lost any peculiarities of appearance, 
and the plain coats and plain bonnets of my youth 
are now rarely seen. There are not in our Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia a dozen of the scoop bon- 
nets, once s0 numerous, and perhaps not as many of 
the “ plain” cutaway coats with straight collars, in 
the men’s meeting. The Friends called “ Orthodox ” 
retain more of the old dress (in Philadelphia), but 
their yearly meeting is not nearly so large as ours. 
Here, however, or in our county seat of Lancaster, 
(a town of 32,000 people), it is quite striking to see 
how many persons there are at the railroad station, 
belonging to our plain sect of German Baptists. 
These people are numerous in the county, and are 
divided into the Old Mennonites, the New or Re- 
formed Mennonites, the Amish, the Dunkers, etc. 
The next farm to that on which I write has lately 
passed into the hands of an Amish man ; he paid for 
it $181 per acre, and there is a fraction over 68 acres. 
All these sects are non-combatants, and in seeing 
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them buy farm after farm, we may possibly remem- 
ber the declaration: “The meek shall inherit the 
earth.” It was over 160 years ago that the land on 
which I write passed into the Gibbon’s family of the 
Society of Friends, there being then between one 
and two thousand acres. Now only one family of 
Friends lives on any part of the tract (with the ex- 
ception, possibly, of an individual member). Two 
farms on it are owned by those peculiar people of 
whom I have spoken, the Amish (pronounced Om- 
mish, and named from Jacob Amen, a Swiss 
preacher). They are descended, I understand, from 
Swiss Anabaptists. They are in appearance the most 
peculiar of any of the German Baptists, and doubt- 
less it is very trying to their children to be so differ- 
ent from others at the public schools. When I came 
to live in this county, in 1845, their appearance was 
even more marked than now, the men wearing long 
hair, and almost the whole beard, with hooks and 
eyes on their coats, and no suspenders for their panta- 
loons. The little boys dressed like the old men, 
with broad brimmed hats, and even the little girls 
with plain caps like their mothers. 

I called one evening lately on two of my very old 
neighbors, Peter and his wife, old Mennonites, 
(the Amish are another division of Mennonites). 
I asked Peter how it is that the Amish are buying so 
much in this neighborhood. Peter answered : “ It’s 
a strange thing. They buy and they mostly pay. 
They helpeach other so much. The meeting helps 
them ; they help each other. There was an Amish 
man near here who got behind in his work, and a 
lot of men and women came one night, and husked 
all his corn in the open field.” 

(The women still work in the field, but not so 
much as formerly.) 

Perhaps it was in illustration of their industry or 
their prudent management that he speaks of Johnny 
Beiler on the Gilbert farm. (The Gilberts were a 
family of Friends, who once lived about a mile from 
here.) John Beiler hauled potatoes into Lancaster 
about five to six miles, where he could get a little 
more for them than, as I understand, he was paid at 
the near railroad station. But as he had a black- 
smith shop upon his own place he could have his 
repairs done at home, and he probably did most of 
his own horse-shoeing. 

A people so peculiar as these whom I describe 
might be expected to decline in numbers, but my 
neighbor thinks that they “ hold their own.” 

Seventh month 21. Since I began this letter we 
have had a pleasant visit from a young Prohibitionist. 
He told us that the chairman of the (Lancaster) 
county Prohibition committee is Joseph H. Brosius, 
a Friend, and the secretary is John G. Zook, of an 
Amish family. An anecdote was told me by my 
daughter Marianna. She and her sister Caroline are 
members of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and Marianna has been appointed to speak in 
public on Scientific Temperance Education. In pur- 
suance of her appointment, she proposed to speak in 
the Old Mennonite meeting-house near us, but per- 
mission for the use was not granted to her. A paper, 
however, reached a member of the W.C. T. U., with 
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this passage marked from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 

Corinthians: “ Let the women keep silence in the 

churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak.” 
Bird-in Hand, Pa. P. E. Grpgons. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting engaged 
in the revision of the Discipline have had the pro- 
posed revision printed, and have sent copies out to 
the members generally, desiring them “ to read and 
examine carefully and prayerfully, and to indicate by 
marginal notes and interlineations such changes as 
may appear to them to be necessary.” The books 
are then to be “ returned at the call of the members 
of the revising committee belonging to each monthly 
meeting, who are to consider the proposed changes, 
and when approved forward one copy to the sub- 
committee of their respective quarterly meeting.” 
The Yearly Meeting’s Committee is to meet at 
Waynesville, U., (immediately preceding the Yearly 
Meeting), Ninth month 22, next. 

—Friends of the indulged meeting at Bennett, 
Neb., contemplate organizing a Young Friends’ As- 
sociation. 


WOMEN AT THE FRIENDS’ CONGRESS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Wou .p it not be well to revive in the minds of the 
“Committee in Charge of the Friends’ Congress” the 
fact that men and women have constituted the Society 


of Friends for more than two hundred years, and 
this vital truth has been recognized by the world? 
Soon after its organization “ women were invited to 
come forward and take an active share in the con- 
cerns of the Society,” which they have continued to 
do to the present time. Hargiet E. Kirk. 

Ivyland, Pa., Seventh month 24. 

[There is, we understand, a committee of women 
on the subject, associated with the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the Fair.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. ] 


Be patient and still, in the power and in the 
light, that doth convince you, to keep your minds 
toward God.— George Foz. 


KNOWLEDGE must be gained by ourselves. Man- 
kind may supply us with facts; but the results, even 
if they agree with previous ones, must be the work 
of our own minds.—Earl of Beaconsfield. 


“ On, it isgreat, and there is no other greatness, 
to make some work of God’s creation more fruitful, 
better, more worthy of God; to make some human 
heart alittle wiser, manfuller, happier,—more blessed, 
less accursed | ”—Carlyle. 


Some one has said: “ He that makes no mistakes 
seldom makes anything else.” Buta wiser still has 
said: “It is not the making of mistakes that makes 
a man, but it is the wiser use of mistakes that ena- 
bles a man to be made.” The diamond is polished 
with its own dust. 
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AN EDITORIAL EXCURSION WEEK. 


THE eighteenth annual excursion of the Pennsylvania 
Editorial Association took place, this year, in the week be- 
ginning Seventh month 11, and was accompanied by two 
representatives of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
The company met at Harrisburg, and left that city on the 
Northern Central Railroad, on the morning of the 12th, for 
Wilkesbarre and Scranton. There were about 250 in the 
party,—editors, with their wives or daughters, or other 
companions. The railroad authorities kindly provided a 
special train, and the trip along the banks of the Susque- 
hanna and its North Branch afforded many beautiful views. 
At Wilkesbarre the train was transferred to the charge of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company, and taken 
through to Scranton after a six hours’ ride from Harris- 
burg. 

On reaching Scranton, tired and dusty, our reception 
was very cordial. A committee of members of the Press 
Club and of the Board of Trade met us at the station, with 
carriages supplied by the citizens, to take us to our hotels. 
This committee during our two days’ stay in Scranton 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the visitors by their 
kind thoughtfulness and activity. 

On the afternoon of our arrival the carriages were 
placed at our disposal, and the whole party was driven 
about the city in along procession. The city, with 100,000 
population, is built on the hillsides above the Lackawanna 
valley, a situation which gives it fine views and pure air. 
It is well supplied with the trolley system of electric cars, 
and most of the streets are paved with asphalt. We were 
impressed and pleased with the fine buildings, many al- 
ready built, and a number in the course of construction. 
They were mostly built of a striking yellow stone, which 
is found immediately beneath the veins of coal. In the 
evening the party were invited to a concert given us by the 
Board of Trade. Here, among other pieces, they listened to 
the singing of one of the famous Welsh choruses. 

For the next day the press and citizens of Honesdale 
had invited us to make them a visit. The first half of the 
thirty-two miles’ journey was by steam, but on reaching 
Carbondale we changed to the “ gravity” railroad, and en- 
joyed what was to us a novel experience. Our special train 
of five open cars was pulled up the eight planes of about 
14,000 feet and on reaching the summit of the Moosic range 
of mountains, we began our gradual descent of ten miles 
to the pretty town of Honesdale. This part of the ride 
gave me a new sensation. We went by gravity at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour by streams, through woods, on the 
sides of mountains, and around curves that almost made 
one hold one’s breath. We had an enthusiastic welcome 
at Honesdale, where they had prepared a dinner for us, 
and afterwards provided carriages that we might see the 
town. It is in the mountains, with a beautiful stream, the 
Dyberry, flowing through. After driving through its 
shady streets, its cemetery in Glen Dyberry, where great 
banks of rhododendrons were in full bloom, and seeing 
mountains of coal ready for shipping by the canal, we re- 
turned to Scranton, repeating the novel ride of the morn- 
ing. On the summit of the mountains, where a most ex- 
tended view was spread before us, we stopped for an hour. 

The next morning we left Scranton by the Dslaware 
and Hudson road, for Albany. On the way we pass from 
the Susquehanna valley into and through that of the Dela- 
ware, and to the Hudson. The scenery all the way is 
hilly and sometimes mountainous. The next day we took 
the fine steamer New York, of the New York and Albany 
Day Line, and enjoyed the famous ride down the Hudson, 
—new to the writer, though familiar, of course, to many. 
The boat was crowded with teachers returning from the 





National Association, and others, among the large company 
being Rebecca B. Nicholson and a party of tourists, on 
their way home from a trip to the White Mountains. At 
New York the editorial party dispersed, all being returned 
to their homes, when desired, by the courtesy of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. 

Altogether, the trip was very pleasant, giving a fine op- 
portunity of enjoying the scenery, and seeing the busy 
life of northeastern Pennsylvania, especially the fine city 
of Scranton, with its coal mines, steel-works, and other in- 
dustries. A. M. J. 


DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCES. 
AT an adjourned meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, held Fifth month 11th, 1892, the 
following were named to represent the Association at the 
General Conference to be held at Lincoln, Loudoun Co.,Va., 
in Eighth month next: 

Robert M. Janney, Lydia H. Hall, Spencer Roberts, 
Louisa J. Roberts, Wm. J. Hall, Mary Travilla, Mary 
Darlington, J. Leedom Worrall, Anna M. Lawrence, Sam- 
uel C, Lambert, Isaac Roberts, Mary McAllister, Elizabeth 
J. Acton, Sarah R. Paist, Mordecai T. Bartram, Howard 
M. Jenkins, Sarah C. Wilson, David C. Windle, Ellen V. 
Way, Anna P. Smedley, Allen Flitcraft, Sarah B. Fliteraft, 
David L. Lukens, Priscilla T. Speakman, Ellwood Mich- 
ener, Walter H. Jenkins. Joel Borton, Ezra Lippincott, 
David B. Bullock, Wm. D. Yarnail, David Ferris, Sarah T. 
Linville, Albert H. Johnson, Watson Kenderdine, Pris- 
cilla Clothier, Wm. W. Birdsall, Jas. Q. Atkinson, Sarah 
C. James, Jane Jarrett, Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary R. Livezey, 
Lucy H. Mitchell, Lewis V. Smedley. 

At the meeting of the Committee on Philanthropic La- 
bor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, held Sixth 
month 11, 1892, the following Friends were appointed as 
delegates to attend the meeting of the Philanthropic Union, 
at Lincoln, Va., in Eighth month next: 

Lydia L. Rogers, Asa Engle, Samuel Swain, Tacy A. 
Waddington, George T. Haines, John Kester, Howard M. 
Jenkins, Robert M. Janney, Lydia H. Hall, Martha Engle, 
Susan W. Lippincott, Mary R. Wilson, Emily H. Atkinson, 
Sarah H. Peirce, Anna H. Harrop, Charles E. Thomas. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S ADDRESS TO THE TEACHERS.— 
At the annual meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, at Saratoga, on Seventh month 12, President Harrison 
made an extemporaneous address to the large company of 
teachers. Elizabeth Lloyd, who was one of those present, 
says (in a letter to the Doylestown Intelligencer), that ‘‘ the 
President fully sustained his reputation for saying ex- 
actly the right things in the right places, and was ap- 
plauded again and again. Afterward he went through a 
two hours’ hand-shaking with an air of cheerful resigna- 
tion that was beautiful to behold.” And a paragraph in 
an exchange journal, Unity, says: ‘He did not hesitate to 
condemn some of the old-time methods of education, es- 
pecially the examination system, and to commend those 
more advanced principles that are making such rapid 
progress in educational circles. All through, the address 
showed a deep and sincere interest in the work of the 
convention, and was a credit to the one delivering it, 
which deserved to be received, as it was, with hearty 
enthusiasm.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.—Some of 
the passages in which the President intimated his criticism 
of educational methods were as follows: 
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“As I have just intimated, it has seemed to me that we 
are taking on in education some of the developments 
which characterized the mechanic arts. No workman 
produces a finished product. He gives it a little touch and 
passes it on to some one else. I sometimes regretfully 
recall the days when the teacher left his strong impress 
upon the pupil by reason of long years of personal inter- 
course and instruction—universities where the professor 
knew the members of his class, and could detect the fraud 
when adummy was substituted. Now we have the little 
one for a few months in the kindergarten, then pass him 
on tothe primary, and the graded system catches him, 
much asa moving belt in a machine shop, and it carries 
him on until he isdumped from one of these great uni- 
versitiesas a ‘finished product.’ Perhaps the work isso 
large and the demand for economy so great that this sys- 
tem is inevitable. 

“There isa just mean, I think, between a system of 
intellectual competition which destroys the body and a 


| system of physical training which eliminates the mind. 


“Perhaps the stress is applied too early to our little ones. 
I throw out this word of caution to our good lady friends 
here who have them in charge. Some years ago I was 
passing down a street in Indianapolis, from my residence 


| tomy office, and on the way there was one of our public 


schools. The children were just gathering in the morning. 
As I came near the corner two sweet little girls, evidently 
chums, approached from different directions, and, meeting 
at the crossing, soon had their two heads close together, 
but not so close but that I caught the conversation. One 
said to the other: ‘Oh, I had such an awful dream last 
night.’ 

“Her sympathizing little fellow put her head still closer 
and said: ‘ What was it?’ 

“Oh, said the trembling little one, ‘I dreamed I did 

not pass.’ ”’ 


THE HicH VocATION OF THE TEACHER.—Upon this, 
at the conclusion of his address, the President said : 

“T hope all of you may return to your homes and work 
with a newsense and interest in a consecration toit. There 
is none other like it. It has the power of multiplication. 
It has an element of life that no other work has. It is 
eternal. It has that communicating touch of intelligence, 
morality, and patriotism which runs from one to another, 
and which goes in the elements of character which come 
to it from the skies. If not crowns of wealth, if not the 
luxury and ease of great fortune are yours, yours will bea 
more enduring crown if it can be said of you that in every 
touch upon the life of the young you have lifted it up.” 


IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 


Suc beautiful things in the heart of the woods } 
Flowers, and ferns, and the soft, green moss ; 
Such loves of the birds, in the solitudes, 
Where the swift wings glance and the tree-tops toss ; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song 
Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guiding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in ! 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink ; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 
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Such pledges of love in the heart of the woods ! 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If he cares for this, will he not for thee, 
Thee, whoever thou art, to-day ? 
Child of an infinite Father, see, 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay ! 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


TO A GRAY SQUIRREL, 
MAny a frolic we've had together 
Out in the pleasant summer weather, 
Out where the tall pines climb so high 
They seem to be whispering to the sky, 
Where the baby waves of the shining bay 
Run up on the blooming shore to play. 
You are a gymnast, light and fleet, 
The spirit of Nature in your feet, 
As the wind of the forest, wild and free, 
Yet you leave the tree-top to play with me, 
Your heart, so shy and fluttering, bought 
By the magic of a loving thought. 
Dear little friend, you will not grieve 
When I your fragrant dwelling leave; 
But often at a pine-tree’s sigh, 
A breath of balsam wandering by, 


Oak shadows breaking on my view, 
My longing thoughts will turn to you. 


Shall I find you here when I come this way, 
My graceful little friend in gray ? 


Mary France ; Butts, in Harpe r’s Wee kly. 


From the Hampton (Va.) School Journal, 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: THE 
STORY OF MARTHA ANN. 
( Conclusion.) 
Wits many of the Negro refugees assembled under 
the guns of Fortress Monroe, freedom meant simply 
idleness. The custom of the South had made slav- 
ery synonymous with hard labor, and, conversely, 
freedom should be immunity from all work. Stories 
were afloat too, among the contrabands, that the 
government would give to each of them forty acres 
and a mule as soon as the war was over, and in the 
meantime the issue of rations to the thousands 
gathered about the fort and camps, went far toward 
confirming the idea that henceforth the Negro was 
to be recompensed by pay without labor for the 
many past years of labor without pay. And so the 
great and daily increasing multitude lived from hand 
to mouth, doing whatever work they were set to do 
obediently, receiving the government and other sup- 
plies sent down tothem as a matter of course, but 
showing little ambition to work for themselves or to 
accumulate property. This was the rule, but there 
were exceptions, and the shrewd common-sense and 
indomitable energy of Martha Ann (or Mrs. Fields 
as we shall now call her), showed itself as clearly in 
the beginning of her life as a free woman as it had 
during slavery. The old iron pot picked up and 
toilsomely carried along the road to freedom was the 
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sign and symbol of her future. A home for her 
children, with decent provision for their comfort, 
was the meaning of freedom to her, and she ex- 
pected and desired, not immunity from work and 
care, but a right to enjoy and to give to her children 
the results of her own hard labor. 

Her first experiment as a free laborer proved not 
very different from the experiences of slavery. Be- 
lieving, as all the contrabands did, that all Yankees 
were angels, she was much pleased when the oppor- 
tunity came to her to hire herself out to a Northern 
man, resident near Fortress Monroe. An agreement 
was entered into and, with her children and her 
household goods, Mrs. Fields took up her residence 
and her work with Mr. B. She was to do cooking, 
her older girl was to help with the house work, and 
the elder boys to attend to the out-of-door work, the 
wages of the whole family being paid in to the 
mother. But Mr. B. evidently supposed that as 
they were just eecaped from slavery they would not 
know their rights in freedom, and the lash formed a 
part of his system of domestic government. Mrs. 
Fields had not taken her long and dangerous jour- 
ney from Hanover Court House to Fortress Monroe, 
for the sake of seeing her eldest daughter Matilda 
whipped by a white man, neither had Matilda her- 
self. “He tried to whip Matilda, but she was too 
much of a bee,” is the description given by one of 
her brothers, then a small boy, of the final cause 
which led his mother to leave Mr. B's service. No 
pay was ever given to any member of the family for 
service rendered and all were treated with harshness 
and even cruelty. At last, when they could stand it 
no longer, Mrs. Fields sent to Hampton for a cart, 
loaded it up with her household goods, put her little 
ones on thetopof the load and amid the alternate 
threats and promises of Mr. B. departed from his 
service. 

Hampton was in those days a town of cellars. 
There were almost no houses, for the whole town 
had been burned to the ground at the very beginning 
of the war, but there were cellars in plenty, and 
these, rudely roofed in with slabs by the Negroes, 
served for temporary abodes to the great refugee 
population. In one of these cellars Mrs. Fields and 
her family lived for several weeks, until with the 
aid of her son-in-law, also escaped from the bondage 
of Hanover country, and another negro from the 
same place, she succeeded in building a slab cabin on 
a bit of land not far from Hampton creek. The 
chimney of clay and sticks was the work of her own 
hands, while the men did the heavier work of rais- 
ing the house. 

In 1863 there were in the vicinity of Fortress 
Monroe five schools for contrabands, established and 
supported by the American Missionary Association. 
There was the opportunity for which Martha Annin 
her slave days had waited and hoped and prayed. 
Even in the old days she bad not only prayed, but 
worked and denied herself for the education of her 
children. She had bought from her scanty funds a 
spelling-book and Testament for her son James, and 
had prevailed upon a slave on one of the adjoining 
plantations, who had somehow picked up a little 
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reading, to come over at night when he could steal 
away unnoticed, and teach the boy, then about twelve 
years old. In this way, amid dangers and difficul- 
ties, she managed to lay the foundations of an edu- 
cation for him even in the slavery time. Now when 
education was free and could be got openly and with- 
out danger or difficulty, all the children were sent to 
school regularly. As far as in her lay, she supple- 
mented the teacher’s efforts by her home training. 
In those days Solomon’s axiom about sparing the rod 
and spoiling the child was held in great respect, and 
try as they might, the mischievous little Fields chil- 
dren could not always escape whippings at their 
teachers’ hands. But woe to the child upon whom 
the whipping fell. His mother was sure sooner or 
later to find it out, and follow up their teachers’ dis- 
cipline by switching on her own account. In vain 
were all expostulations and explanations. “ Do you 
think the teacher would take the time to whip you 
if you hadn’t done something? Co’se she wouldn’t,” 
and with that the switch would fall, an avenging 
Nemesis, upon the child who could not appreciate 
the advantages of freedom enough to behave himself 
in school. 

During this first year of freedom, Mrs. Fields 
went twice a week to Fortress Monroe for govern- 
ment rations, but did not settle down on this into a 
life of laziness or carelessness for the future. She 
wanted to buy the land on which her house stood. 
She wanted a brick chimney, a better house, better 
clothes for her children; above all, she wanted to 
show to her husband and son and daughter when 
they came, as come they must, some time, for the 
Lord had promised it, that she had a home and that 
she had not wasted her time or allowed the children 
to waste theirs. They all worked, the children in 
school at their books, out of school helping their 
mother. She took in washing from the soldiers and 
the children helped her with it. She raised chickens 
and pigs,and so eked out her slender resources, 
leaving no idle moment in her busy life and adding 
day by day a little to her savings. Some of the 
neighbors laughed at her for her industry. ‘“ Wha’ 
fer you want to buy land? Gov’ment gwine to give 
us all land by and by.” “ When the government 
gives me land then I']l have that too,” was the shrewd 
reply, and Mrs. Fields kept on with her work while 
some'lolled about in the sunsbine, content with their 
government rations. 


So things went for about a year and at last one | 


bright May morning in 1864, her son James, who 
had run away from the old plantation before Martha 





Ann, and from whom no word had been heard since, | 


walked in on his mother. The joy of that reunion 
we may, perhaps, imagine, certainly it cannot be de- 
scribed. The experiences through which James had 
passed during his flight to freedom, would, if writ- 
ten out, make too long astory. Suffice it to say that 
three times he was captured as a runaway but by his 
own adroitness, aided by that wonderful freema- 
sonry that existed among the slaves, he had each 
time made his escape and started off once more, un- 
daunted, for the Union lines. 

A week or two later, one more member was added 


to the family, for on June 11th, Washington Fields, 
the husband and father came in, after a long and 
dangerous journey. He had never belonged to the 
same master as Martha Ann and consequently had 
not been able to aid her in her flight, but when he 
had helped his own master pack up and leave before 
the approaching enemy, he knew that his chance 
was come to make his way to freedom and to his 
wife and children. When the last load of goods had 
left the “ great house ” and were all on their way to 
the nearest Confederate refuge, Washington was sent 
back to the house for something forgotten. Here 
was his chance and he took it, struck out across the 
country, forded rivers, crossed swamps, was shot at 
by Union and Confederate pickets, but at last made 
his way safely through the Union lines and was sent 
on to Fortress Monroe, to find not only his wife and 
children, but a home already for him and steady 
work whereby he might support his family, 

Here we might, perhaps, end our story, but if we 
did, the sketch of Mrs. Fields’s indomitable energy 
would not be complete. One might suppose that 
now she would rest and let her husband support the 
family for awhile, and so supposing, understand but 
little of the character which we are trying to de- 
scribe. Mrs. Fields kept right on with her work, 
supporting the family entirely herself, that her hus- 
band’s earnings might be set aside intact for the pur- 
chase of the land. In two years the land was bought 
and paid for; a little later a new frame house took 
the place of the old slab cabin, and so, bit by bit, the 
old iron pot seemed to gather about it all the com- 
fort and prosperity that Martha Ann was working 
for when she picked it up as the beginning of her 
outfit for freedom. 

As soon as the war ended, the two oldest sons, 
John and Tinsley, rejoined their parents, from whom 
they had been sold in their early boyhood ; and, last 
of all, Louisa, who had been sold into Georgia, was 
heard from, written to, and brought home to Hamp- 
ton. Thus the promise made to Martha Ann so many 
years before, when, in the depths of her grief, she 
had seen the Lord in the still, Sabbath woods, was 
at last fulfilled, and she gathered her dear ones about 
her in her own home, content with work and sacri- 
fice, since hereafter no master but the Lord himself 
could separate them. 


THERE are some men like dictionaries, to be 
looked into upon occasion, but have no connection, 
and are little entertaining.— Wm. Penn. 





Truta is tough. It will not break, like a bubble 
at touch ; nay, you may kick it about all day, like a 
foot-ball, and it will be round and full at evening. 
Does not Mr. Bryant say, that Truth gets well if she 
is ran over by a locomotive, while Error dies of lock- 
jaw if she scratches her finger. I never heard that a 


mathematician was alarmed for the safety of a 
demonstrated proposition. I think, generally, fear 
of open discussion implies feebleness of inward con- 
viction, and great sensitiveness to the expression of 
individual opinion in a mark of weakness.—O. W. 
Holmes. 
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TRAINING MINISTERS AT EARLHAM. 

From The Friend, Philadelphia. 
We learn that the Biblical Department of Earlham 
College—Richmond, Indiana,—is to be enlarged, and 
its title changed to “The Biblical Institute of Earl- 
ham College.” It is furnished with a number of 
Professors, to each of whom is assigned the instruc- 
tion to be given in particular branches of the general 
subject. As one of them is “ Evangelistic and Pas- 
toral Work,” we suppose one object of the Institute 
is to train “ pastors and preachers” as similar 
theological schools in other denominations are ex- 
pected to do. 

This project involves so radical a departure from 
the principles held by the Society of Friends in 
reference to ministry and religious labor, that we are 
inclined to believe, that if twenty years ago one had 
told some of those connected with the proposed 
institute, the position in which they would be 
placed, they would have rejected the assertion ina 
measure of the same spirit which induced Hazael to 
say to Elisha, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing ?” 

The one essential qualification for gospel ministry, 
is the bestowal of the Divine gift by the Head of the 
Church, and the renewed call to service by Him, on 
every occasion. It is the power of his spirit accom- 
panying the labor of the speaker, and impressing the 
hearts of the hearers, to which all the good affected 
must be attributed. The natural tendency of such a 
training as a Biblical Institute can furnish is to lead 
the student to trust in the knowledge of the Bible, 
the facility of expression, and the intellectual train- 
ing which he has received, and thus to enable him 
to utter a discourse on every occasion when he in- 
clines to, without reference to the fresh extension 
of Divine Power. 

It is a distressing thought that so many persons 
who claim the honored name of “ Friend,” should 
have been led to forsake the principles ever held by 
its faithful members. 


PRINTING THE NEWS AHEAD OF TIME. 

From The St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
On May 22, at about 8 p. m., a dispatch dated Mel- 
bourne, Australia, May 23, was received at the news- 
paper offices announcing that Deeming, the mur- 
derer, was hanged at about 10 a.m. This was start- 
ling intelligence. Here, apparently, was the informa- 
tion of the occurrence of an event fourteen hours 
before it could have hppened. It was Sunday night 
with us, about an hour after sunset, when the news 
came; it was Monday forenoon, several hours after 
sunrise, when the news was sent, and the news had 
to go half way around the globe before reaching us. 

But how or why does this seeming break in the 
orderly course of the calendar occur? This is all 
very simple when the causes are known. There was 
nothing the matter with the calendar. The affair 
occurred just as reported, and the variation or disa- 
greement in the time is due merely to the difference 
in longitude between the two places. 

By common consent of the Nations, longitude on 
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The prime meridian is considered to be at that point. 
Melbourne is, in round figures, 145 degrees east of 
Greenwich, and St. Louis is 90 degrees west of Green- 
wich—that is, in passing along the globe westward 
from Melbourne to St. Louis, 215 degrees of longitude 
are traversed. Each fifteen degrees constitute an 
hour in time. The earth makes a complete revolu- 
tion from west to east through 360 degrees in twenty- 
four hours. In each hour, therefore, it turns fifteen 
degrees. Places fifteen degrees east of us, see the sun 
an hour before we'do. Places ninety degrees east of 
us, see it six hours before we do, and soon. The 
sunrise, noon, sunset, and all other hours come to 
those places, as a consequence, earlier than they do 
tous. The present hour of the day to the inhabi- 
tants of St. Louis, whatever the hour may be, came 
to the inhabitants of Melbourne about fifteen and 
two-third hours ago. To places west of us this order 
of things, of course, is reversed. 

But at what part of the globe does the day begin ? 
This was a problem which once bothered the scien- 
tists. The sun is rising in some part or other of the 
globe ; the sun is always setting or on the meridian. 
Therefore it is daylight always somewhere. Yet it 
was necessary to select a conventional starting point 
for the day. It was desirable, too, that the place of 
transition should be in the ocean. At last the chief 
countries of the world agreed that the change of the 
day should take place along a line drawn nearly 
north and south through the Pacific Ocean. This is 
called the date line. Under this arrangement the 
new day is considered to make its advent on Easter 
Island. This island is west of Chile, and about a 
third of the distarce between that country and New 
Zealand. Thus, when it is Sunday on the American 
continent, it is Monday on the Easter Island. That 
island and the places to the west of it along the date 
line always keep ahead of us one day. This is why 
on Sunday night in St. Louis it was Monday forenoon 
in Melbourne at the same instant of absolute time. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Tue annual circulation of newspapers in Canada and 
the United States is about 1,650 million copies, 
which would give about forty copies every year to 
every man, woman, and child. As I sat down to 
write this essay I was overawed when I conceived 
that the task you appointed for me was toward 
the purification of these 1,650 million yearly copies. 
If the ocean was foul, who would notice whether I 
put into it a drop of ink or a drop of pure water? 
And this is all that one common being could presume 
to do towards purifying the enormous daily and 
weekly output of the press. Yet, in view of all this, 
it would be a moral wrong to become discouraged. 
Discouragement would hinder us from doing the 
little good that God has put it in our power to do. 

If I may not hope, in this article, to purify the 
the press, I might drop a few hints that may save 
some from being so contaminated by it. In reading 
the newspaper there are some things we would be 
better and wiserif we did not peruse. This is a case 


1 Read in connection with Philanthropic work in Lobo First- 


the globe is reckoned from Greenwich, England. , day School, Canada. (From Young Friends’ Review.) 
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where “ignorance is bliss.” I[t isan inevitable law 
that the mind is influenced by what it associates 
with. Therefore we must discriminate and select, if 
we would read the newspaper with more profit than 
harm. For the sake of our mind’s honor we ought 
to shun as poison such headings, for instance, as 
these: Bold Robberies, Murder in Cold Blood, A 
Terrible Tragedy, An Elopement, etc, for the mind 
is not capable of perusing these, and being as pure for 
it. Disseminating by the newspaper the details of a 
murder, broadcast over the land, is but sowing the 
seed in youthful minds for future murders. The 
thrilling account of robberies, trains the daring spirit 
of youth for like adventures. The story of selfish 
love in fiction and the more enticing one of real life, 
excites the inconsiderate mind with thoughts, the 
thinking of which is sin. Tuere are poisons lying 
about our houses that are not labelled with the skull 
and crossbones, but they mean death all the same,— 
death to the innocence of mind and the purity of 
soul, 

Then there is something to be said in the manner 
of reading as well asin the matter. James Freeman 
Clarke says, in reference to the effect of newspaper 
reading on our estimate of truth and onthe memory : 
“The whole world rushes to the newspaper every 
morning to find out what has happened since yester- 
day ; and the moment it finds what has happened, it 
cares no more about it. We think no more of yes- 
terday’s newspaper than of yesterday’s dinner. We 
forget both as soon as possible. This isa mental dissi- 
pation which takes away mental earnestness and 
destroys all hearty interest in truth. It also weakens 
the memory. The memory, like all other powers, is 
strengthened by exercise. We cultivate our memory 
by remembering. But we read, not intending to re- 
member what we read, but expecting to forget it, 
then we cultivate the habit of forgetting. I think 
that the effect of reading newspapers in the way we 





read them, must be to weaken steadily and perma- | 


nently the memory of the nation. Every generation 
will be born with a worse memory than that which 
preceded it.” 

If this be so that James Freeman Clarke declares, 
we should be on our guard in reading the newspa- 
pers, for the incursions of evil on more sides than 
one. The corruption of our sense of truth, the cor- 
ruption of our memory, are serious considerations as 
well as the corruption of our morals. But the bee 
gathers honey from the bitter herbs as well as from 
the sweet. So, if we desire only the good and the 
pure, we will gain the faculty of receiving only that. 
An earnest craving in the heart for the good and the 
pure alone is the only safeguard I know of against 
corrupt literature and all kinds of corruption.—£d- 
gar M. Zavitz. 


Tue best part of life is the fact that we may grow 
daily, grow completer, and grow nearer to those we 
love best and to the Source of love; that the true 
force of gravity draws us irresistibly at last closer and 
closer to the great Heart of the spiritual system. We 
may linger and play alone awhile, but Home draws 
us surely at last.—A. LD. 





THE STRENGTH OF FISH. 


We sat for an hour or more, a few evenings ago, on 
the east bank of the Beaverkill at Rockland, and 
watched the trout of that celebrated river passing 
over the dam, which is nearly three feet high, with 
about a four-inch volume of water pouring over it. 
The trout ranged in size from ten to eighteen inches, 
and during the time we sat there at least twenty 
managed to get over. In many instances a first at- 
tempt failed, owing, however, more to an apparent 
want of judgment, or, perhaps, of experience, than 
from lack of physical ability in the fish to accom- 
plish the feat, the smaller fish, as a rule, failing to get 
over in the first effort. But few of the larger fish 
made a clean jump into the smooth water above the 
apron of the dam; most of them passed perpendicu- 
larly up the falling waters with apparent ease. These 
fish were enabled to swim straight up this downpour 
of the waters by the great muscular power they pos- 
sessed ; there was no trick, no sleight of band about 
it—it was pure strength of body, which is evidently 
centered in the peduncle or tail and the tail fin. They 
actually sculled their bodies up this comparatively 
dense mass of water. The query naturally arises, If 
a ten-inch trout can swim such a fall, what is the ca- 
pacity of a salmon of forty inches under similar con- 
ditions ?—American Angler. 


Tue class of sermons which I think are most 
needed are of the class one of which so offended 
Lord Melbourne long ago. Lord Melbourne was one 
day seen coming from church in the country in a 
mighty fume. Finding a friend, he exclaimed: “ It 


is too bad! I have always been a supporter of the 


| Church and I havealways upheld the clergy, but it is 


really too bad to have to listen to a sermon like that 
we have had this morning. Why, the preacher ac- 
tually insisted upon applying religion to a man’s 
private life!” But that is the kind of preaching 
which I like best, the kind of preaching which men 
need most, but it is also the kind of which they get 
the least.— Gladstone. 





GrowinG in the knowledge of God means grow- 
ing in kuowledge respecting God’s character. Such 
knowledge is not the possession of Christians only, 
of course, but it is theirs in a peculiar sense. They 
are the best qualified by study of the Divine charac- 
ter to understand it—so far as that is possible in this 
life. Their sympathies, hopes, purposes, and efforts 
are in line with those of the Almighty. They are 
not only the children of God, in the sense in which 
all men are, but they also are his friends, and, it even 
may be said without irreverence, his companions, 
To them, therefore, it is natural.that he should re- 
veal and explain what he is, Toey naturally learn 
daily to know better the great moral and spiritual 
principles which his character illustrates. And this 
knowledge enriches their own characters. To know 


God’s character,even in part,is to know more of 
one’s own, and this means, in the case of every 
spirit, to be inspired with a longing for a holier life. 
—The Congregationalist, 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A NEW application of electricity consists in determin- 
ing by the conductivity of milk the presence of adultera- 
tion. 

—Large numbers of immigrants are arriving in this 
country from Russia, the increase this year over last being 
about 100 per cent. The total immigration arriving in the 
United States this year will be very large; larger, proba- 
bly, than for any other year, except from 1581 to 1883, in 
which years the number exceeded 600,000. It is probable 
that the total for the present fiscal year will exceed 600,- 
000.— The Independent. 

Thimbles were scarcely known in England before the 
reign of James I., when John Lopling, a mechanic, came 
over from Holland, bringing with him a stock of them. 
Finding very soon that the demand for his wares was in- 
creasing, and would soon exhaust the supply, he estab- 
lished a manufactory of thimbles in Islington, and invited 
over several of his countrymen to assist in working it. 
The success and profit of the undertaking were greatly be- 
yond his expectation.— Christian Advocate. 

-Miss Elizabeth Thurber, of Plymouth, and Miss M. 
H. Denny, of Boston, have just been appointed by Gov. 
Russell on the board of trustees for the new Medfield In- 
sane Asylum; the former for one year, the latter for five. 
Both ladies were recommended for the position by the 
Board of Lunacy and Charity.— Woman's Journal. 

-Although an ant is a tiny thing, yet its braip is even 
tinier. But, although it is necessarily smaller than the 
ant’s head which contains it, yet it is larger in proportion, 
according to the ant’s size, than the brain of any known 
creature. The best wrters upon ants—those who have 
made the astonishing intelligence of these little insects a 
special study—are obliged to admit that they display rea- 
soning ability, calculation, reflection, and good judgment. 
Such qualities of brain show a more than ordinary in- 
stinct, and we are not surprised to hear that the ant’s big 
brain carries out our idea that he possesses a higher intelli- 
gence than is shown by other workers of his size.— Harper's 
Young People. 


—Some of our contemporaries are interested in the ex- 
istence of a green rose. This has been a very well known 
plant in the vicinity of Philadelphia for probably a cen- 
tury. There is no difference, theoretically, between the 
petals of a rose and a rose leaf,and the transformation of 
one to the other in nature is very easily accomplished. A 
green rose, therefore, ig nothing more than a rose in which 
in forming the flower the rose has persistently refused to 
allow its leaves to be transformed to petals—they still con- 
tinue as leaves. The petals of the green rose are, there- 
fore, nothing more than green leaves. Outside of its in- 
terest, as showing the relations between leaves and flow- 
ers, there is no other interest in the green rose. Certainly 
it has no beauty.—Meehans’ Monthly. 

—The coat of arms of Kentucky is two men standing 
with clasped hands under the motto, “ United we stand, 
divided we fall.” One of these men on the coat of arms 
should be given his walking papers and a woman put in 
his place. The world is growing older and wiser, and the 
decree has gone forth that women are one-half the people. 
The decree has not reached Kentucky yet, but it is on the 
way : and when it arrives, the Kentucky legislature will 
order a new coat of arms for the State, a man and a 
woman clasping hands under the motto, “ United we stand, 
divided we fall.” People grow in this world, whether they 
want to or not; and the day is coming when Kentucky 
men will stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Wyoming on the question of equal rights. 


men of 
It is only a 
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matter of education.—Josephine K. Henry, in the Southern 
Journal. 


—Two very curious plants are attracting attention in 
Lower California. One is called the ice-plant; it is a vine 
covered with a white fuzz which glistens when the sun 
shines upon it like frost. The other belongs to the plant 
which we call live-forever. They grow on rocks, and are 
so much the color of the rocks on which they grow that it 
is only after a shower that they are readily found; then 
they open and are a beautiful green. It has been discov- 
ered that, though picked when apparently dead, if placed 
in a bowl of water they open at once and begin to flour- 
ish; they have been known to live for years indoors. 

—The curious turnout of Mr. Dennett, of Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me., who supplies the cottagers with milk, eggs, 
strawberries, and other country produce, attracts a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Dennett’s team consists of a two- 
year-old bull with a ring in his nose, bearing a crooked 
yoke on his neck, harnessed to a flat-bottomed cart, which 
will float in the water. The animal is driven by Mr. Den- 
nett like a horse. Reins of rope are attached to the ring 
in the bull’s nose; they pass up over the horns through 
rings attached to them. With this queer team Mr. Den- 
nett makes the trip to the beach two or three times a week, 
fording the Sperwink river at high tide. The bull swims 
the river like a dog, and the cart floats like a boat, and will 
sustain the weight of Mr. Dennett and his load of produce 
safely. When Mr. Dennett and his unique team are seen 
approaching the cottagers throng the banks of the river in 
order to see him make the passage. Some of the most ad- 
venturous ones have tried the trip. and several narrow 
escapes from capsizing have occurred.— Boston Transcript. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AN attempt was made to assassinate Henry C. Frick, the 
Chairman of the Carnegie Company, in his business oftice, 
at Pittsburg, on the 23d instant. The perpetrator of the 
attempt, Russian Jew, who has 
been in this country about six years, and is said to be an 
Anarchist. He was arrested, and is now in jail. He fired 
three pistol shots at H. C. Frick, two of which took effect, 
inflicting severe but not fatal wounds, and then tried to 
stab him with a knife. 


Alexander Bergman, is a 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has nominated, and the United 
States Senate has confirmed, Andrew D. White, ex-President 
of Cornell University, to be Minister to Russia, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles Emory Smith. 
It is understood that Dr. White will accept the place, and 
he will probably leave for Europe soon. 

VeRY hot weather has prevailed throughout the coun- 
try generally. On the 26th the United States Weather 
Bureau in this city reported a maximum temperature of 
100.8 degrees, it being the highest recorded here for many 
years, and only exceeded, (so far as the United States re- 
cords go), by Ninth month 7, 1881, when the record was 
101.5 degrees. It is apprehended that serious damage may 
have been done to the corn crop in Western Kansas. 

Part of the troops at Homestead have been withdrawn, 
and it is probable that not more than two regiments will 
remain. A considerable numberof “ non-union” workmen 
are now inside the mills, working, though the force is 
small, compared with the usual number employed. There 
are some indications that the strike may collapse or be in 
some way arranged and compromised. 

GEORGE SuH1RAS, JR., of Pittsburg, has been appointed 
by President Harrison a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in place of Judge Bradley, deceased, and 
the Senate has confirmed the nomination 





NOTICES. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third-day, Eighth month 9, 1592. at 10 o’clock a. m., at Val- 


ley meeting-house. Special arrangements have been made to | 


convey Friends to Maple Station, on Chester Valley rail- 
road, three-quarters of a mile from the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 p. m. 
train from 13th and Callowhill streets, on Second-day, (8th) 
for Maple Station, (without changing cars at Bridgeport), 
where Friends will meet them. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the city on 
Second-day evening, who will take the 7.29 train from 
Port Kennedy. 

Trains will leave Reading Depot at 13th and Callowhill 
streets at 7.40 a. m., and Wayne Junction at 7.45 a. m., on 
Third-day. Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days from 13th and Callowhill streets, also on Third-day 
morning from Wayne Junction, and returning on Third- 
day to Ninth and Green streets, also to Wayne Junction, 
by changing cars at 16th street station, will be issued at 
60 cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.38 p. m. 
Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, ) 
S. ROBINSON COALE, 
JOSEPH R. WALKER, ) 


Committee. 


* Quarterly Meetings in month 


follows : 
2. Concord, Concord, Pa. 
Farmington, Hamburg, N. Y. 
3. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
i. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
9. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
3. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
5. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
. Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, O. 
2. Warrington, Menallen 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa 
3. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Eastern and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


Eighth occur as 
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*.* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as follows: 
7. Newtown Square, 3 p. m. 
14. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
21. East Branch, N. J., 3 p.m. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md., (old house,) 10 a. m. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of 
the following additional contributions to the Childrens’ 
Country Week Association : 

Sarah F. Corliss, 
Bryn Mawr, 
Cash, 


$8.00 
5.00 
1.00 


$14.00 
Previously acknowledged, $107.00 
$121.00 
JOHN CoMLY, Supt. 
{In last week’s acknowledgment of a contribution for 
the Sanitarium, the amount given was wrong; it should 
have been $20, instead of $2, as printed. | 


Amount, 
Seventh mo, 25, 1892. 


*,* A Meeting for Divine Worship will be held at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard avenues, on First-day next, 3 p. m., to which Friends 
are particularly invited. 


*.* The Eighteenth Session of the First-Day School 
General Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., on the 16th and 17th of Eighth month. Clerks 
of the several Yearly Meeting Associations are requested to 
forward their reports, together with their list of delegates, 
and the names of those who are to represent their Associa- 
tions on the General Conference Executive Committee, to 
the undersigned, not later than Eighth month 1. 

JosEPH A. BoGarpus, Clerk General Conference, 
167 Chamber Street, New York City. 


*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 

JoHN W. HuTCHINSON, President. 
Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowpDeER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y 


Highest of all in leaven- 


WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker. 
$14 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MARY E. 


MM ONTGOMER ¥Y COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
= hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 6038 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in,. . . . . . . 82,049,550.00 
Surplus, . .. . 800,000.00 


Offers at par and interest its 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
lus of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200. 
$300, $500, $1,000. and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY 


Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 
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PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 


bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 


tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. | 


Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


ROBBINS QUILER HOLD-BACKS. 


(Patent applied for.) 
Does away entirely with wrappivg quilers arourd shafts. 
ness in half the time. Much safer. 


PATENT BOSS BASKET HANDLES. 


For peach and truck baskets. Metallic detached handles. Save 
time, labor, and expense. Apents wanted. 
THE WILLITS SPECIALTY CUMPANY, 
JOHN GILL WILLITS, President and General Manager, 
89 S. Teuth Street (cor, Chestnut), til adelphia. 


Har 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


oti Wm. meACOGK or 
JNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


~ 2 rk ewe a Trese ee ne. 2 ek 8 i A 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


HENRY \ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
a Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | os ont tt Sireet, 112 W. 10th St 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Rave, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


Friends’ Marri rage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
M1 N. 12th Street. 


| conveniences, 











kh ‘othergill iene. 


N. CAROLINA AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


quiet and homelike. 


E. HARTLEY, Proprietor. 


Peer 
City, WN yy 


Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, 


Open all the year ; 


Ai ‘1 999 / 


ae 


Always open. 


NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. 
view. Sailing, Fishing, 
baths 


Magnificent ocean 
and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTs, 
w. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 


BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 
Delightfully situated on the Schooiey Mountains. 
1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budu’s Lake. 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views 
class. Rates moderate. 


Elevation 
Exceileut fish- 
Accommodations first- 
Open sixth month lst. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co., New Jersey. 


Ocean Villa, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near tne beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28, 


WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 
The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Radnor, 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
TERMS MODERATE, 


H. W. SHARPLESS, 


For Hot Weather Wear 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna, 
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rARVIS-CONKLIN- 
. MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 
est will be 6 per cent. 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 6} per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


| Interest allowed on Deposits. 


| 


Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 


| Rents and Incomes collected 


| 
| 


ty furnished for administrators and others. 
DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


re’ 
SAF 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer, 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 


A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
| Thomas R. Gill John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
Thos A. Gummey, John Lucas, J. Boten wanpeany, 


| 


Best a" COAL at reasonable ami 
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What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 
Hf, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 

533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDL cs 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE =e p | timc COMPANY 


For Insuranoc. Annuities. 
NO. 517 2 Boler = 


Vice-Pres. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P_ WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres't. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUs of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE 


HORATIO § 


3. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000 900. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, e.c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its ¢ ‘apital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 

sets of the company. Income collected and remutted. Interest 
oo on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
or rent 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; 


of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. RUBERTS FOULK 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Aasistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and AEE ASA 8. WING; Manager 


Assistant 


$1 
$1 
ad 


In 


In 





